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T is a happy and wholesome impulse which prompts us to look back 
from principal anniversaries to the character and the work of those 
from whose life our own has sprung, and of the fruit of whose labor we 

gratefully partake. No effects which are not morally beneficent can follow 
celebrations like that of to-day; and I gladly respond to the courtesy 
which invites me—though a stranger to most of you, not a descendant 
of the settlers of Southold, only incidentally connected with its history 
through the fact that an ancestor of mine, one hundred and twenty-seven 
years ago, became pastor of its church, with the smaller fact that I have 
a pleasant summer home within its old bounds—to take part with you in 
this commemoration.* The special line of thought presenting itself to 
me in connection with the occasion will want, of course, the sparkling 
lights and shifting colors of local reminiscence, but I hope that it may 
not seem unsuited to the day, or wholly unworthy of that kind attention 
on which I am sure that you will suffer me to rely. 

The two and a half centuries of years which have silently joined the 
past since the settlement by Englishmen of this typical American town 
have witnessed, as we know, a wide, various, in the aggregate effect an 
astonishing change in the conditions and relations of peoples, especially 
of those peoples whose place in modern history is most distinguished, and 
with which our public connection has been closest. We get, perhaps, our 
clearest impression of the length of the period which presents itself for 
review as we recall some particulars of the change; and it is a fact of 
encouraging significance that almost uniformly the lines of change have 
been in the direction of better things—toward the limitation of despotic 
authority, the wider extension and firmer establishment of popular 
freedom; toward a more general education, with a freer and more ani- 
mating Christian faith; toward improved mechanisms, widened com- 
merce, the multiplication within each nation of the institutes and minis- 

* This oration was delivered by Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, LL.D., at Southold’s celebration of her 
two hundred and fiftieth birthday, August 27, 1890. 
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tries of a benign charity, the association of nations in happier relations. 
This prevailing trend in the general movement of civilized society can 
hardly be mistaken. A rapid glance at some prominent facts of the earlier 
time, with our general remembrance of the courses on which Christendom 
has advanced, will make it apparent. 

It is a circumstance which at once attracts an interested attention that 
in the same year in which Pastor Youngs and his associated disciples here 
organized their church, and within a fortnight of the same date, the mem- 
orable Long Parliament was assembled at Westminster, the convening of 
which had been made inevitable by darkening years of royal imposition 
and popular discontent, the public spirit and political ability combined 
in which had probably been equaled in no previous parliament, and which 
was destined in the more than twelve years of its stormy life to see and 
to assist prodigious changes in the civil and religious system of England. 
It was more than eight years after the settlement which we celebrate that 
the scaffold at Whitehall received the stately and tragic figure of Charles 
J. and sharply cut short his ambitions and his life. It was more than eigh- 
teen years after the Indian title had here been purchased that the death 
of the great Lord Protector opened the way for the return of Charles 
II. and his dissolute reign of revel and jest. It was almost half a cent- 
ury before the reign of William and Mary introduced the new and nobler 
era into the kingdom which had staggered so long under sorrows and 
shames. We go back to the day of Strafford and Laud, of Hampden and 
Pym, of the Star Chamber and the High Commission, as we think of those 
who reared the first houses upon this plain. The contrast of what was 
with what now is is not less striking, in some respects it is more impress- 
ive, if we cross the channel, and recall what was going on at the time in the 
states of the continent. It was more than two years after the date of this 
settlement when the death of the crafty and daring Cardinal Richelieu 
delivered France, amid unusual popular rejoicings, from his imperious and 
unscrupulous rule. It was nearly three years before the commencement, 
under the regency of Anne of Austria, of the long, splendid, detestable 
reign of Louis XIV. It was twelve years before the close of the war of 
the Fronde, and forty-five years before that revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes which pushed hundreds of thousands of her noblest children out 
of France, the cost of which to the kingdom, in character and power even 
more than in riches, could never be computed, the disastrous effects of 
which are evident to-day in its social, religious, and political life. 

When the early colonists came to these distant plains the Thirty Years’ 
war was raging in Germany, with a fury exasperated by the unparalleled 
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strife and ravage of the preceding twenty-two years. Gustavus Adolphus 
had fallen in death in the fog at Lutzen, and his capricious and eccentric 
daughter Christina, though formally enthroned, was a petulant girl of four- 
teen years, only held in check by the masterful intelligence and the dom- 
inating will of the great Chancellor Oxenstiern. The eighty years’ war of 
the Netherlands against Spain was not yet diplomatically ended, though 
even Spanish arrogance and prelatical fury could hardly hope longer for 
final success. Barneveldt had been twenty-one years in his grave; but 
Grotius, though an exile from the country to which he had given loyal 
service and a beautiful renown, was at the height of his fame in Europe, 
and the future illustrious grand pensionary of Holland, John De Witt, 
was an aspiring lad of fifteen years. Interior Germany had been wasted 
beyond precedent, almost one might say beyond belief, by the tremen- 
dous struggle through which it was still painfully passing on the way to 
the era of religious toleration; the peace of Westphalia was only to be 
reached eight years later, October 24, 1648; and the interval was to be 
measured not so much by years, or even by decades, as by successions of 
generations, before the vast elements of strength, political, military, educa- 
tional, religious, which have since belonged, and which now belong, to the 
most commanding empire,in Europe, were to come to their free historic 
exhibition. Forty-three years after Southold was settled, the Turkish 
armies, with barbaric ferocity and fatalistic fanaticism, were beleaguering 
Vienna, and the famous capital was only saved from capture and sack by 
the consummate daring and military skill of John Sobieski, king of the 
Poland which in less than ninety years was to be brutally dismem- 
bered. Prussia, which now is supreme in Germany, did not become a 
kingdom, the Elector of Brandenburg was not strong enough to assume a 
crown, till more than sixty years after these fields and forest-spaces had 
felt the thrust of the plow and rung with the stroke of the English ax. 
In the same year in which the first houses were raised here Portugal 
was successful in wrenching itself from that Spanish clutch which sixty 
years before had been fastened upon it by Philip II., and the power of 
Spain, already diminished more than it knew by the recent insensate 
expulsion of the Moors, was further reduced through this tfesumption by 
Portugal of its proper autonomy. Urban VIII., who led the way in con- 
demning the Jansenists, was the head at the time of the Roman Catholic 
world, and the fierce zeal which seventy years earlier had instigated and 
celebrated the awful massacre of St. Bartholomew’s was still a vicious pre- 
vailing force in Southern Europe. In the north of the continent Peter the 
Great, with whom the modern history of Russia begins, was not born till 
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after the first pastor of this church had fulfilled his useful ministry here of 
thirty-two years, and had been laid in his honored grave. 

Evén a fragmentary outline like this, indicating a few prominent points 
in the half chaotic condition of Europe two and a half centuries ago, will 
serve to remind us what astonishing changes have there ‘occurred since 
this modest but beautiful town was started on its prosperous course. The 
swift review brings prophecy with it. A general progress unmistakably 
appears, amid whatever clash of ambitions or whirls of change. Events 
seem hurrying, as if the history of mankind were drawing nearer a destined 
consummation. One cannot well resist the impression of a forecasting and 
governing purpose, which cannot be wearied, and which on the large 
scale never is baffled ; which has ages for its days, which makes nations its 
ministers, and the perfect fulfillment of whose august plans is to transform 
the earth into a paradise of wider extent than the primeval, in a lovelier 
beauty, through universal righteousness and peace. 

But these changes in other lands, remarkable as they are, are hardly as 
full of animating promise as are those occurring in the same period in the 
nation which has sprung to sudden greatness out of distributed towns like 
this. The change has comehere chiefly in the way of development, with 
rapid simultaneous accretions from abroad, rather than in the way of con- 
vulsive and fracturing organic change; but how amazing in the aggregate 
it hasbeen! It is hard to recognize the fact that at the time of the settle- 
ment of this village, Hartford and New Haven were insignificant hamlets, 
including each a church and a graveyard, with a few poor houses; that 
only the obscure and winding Bay Path anticipated in New England that 
comprehensive railway system which now overlays it with meshes of iron ; 
that only an unimportant huddle of houses around a small fort marked the 
site of the present magnificent commercial metropolis, one of the financial 
centres of the world; that the Swedes and Finns were just beginning their 
short-lived colony on the Delaware; and that more than forty years were 
still to elapse before the peace-loving Quakers were to take advantage of 
that royal grant to William Penn which was not made till 1681. Over all 
the now resounding continental expanses the Indians were lords paramount, 
where in general to-day they are scarcely recalled save by legend or his- 
tory, as starting trains of ethnological inquiry or inspiring efforts of Chris- 
tian charity—-sometimes, perhaps, with an evil twist of what was fierce or 
childish in them, as hideously caricatured in the Ku-Klux disguise, or sup- 
plying a title for the chief members of the Tammany society. The few 
thousands of English, Dutch, and Swedish immigrants then clustering 
lonesomely along the narrow Atlantic edge are now multiplied, as we 
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know, into a vast cosmopolitan people, numbering nearly sixty-five mill- 
ions, and increasing in an accelerating ratio. The imperfect and frail 
early alliance between the colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and New Haven, whose brief life did not begin till three years after 
this town was settled, has been succeeded by the immense organized union 
of forty-four powerful states, exuberant with vigor, proudly independent 
in local affairs, but for national concerns compacted in a unity which noth- 
ing but the splitting of the continent can disturb; and the pinching pov- 
erty of the time to which we reverently look back has been followed by 
that extraordinary wealth which makes the nation one of the richest in the 
world, and to which mine, meadow, and sea, the factory and the prairie, 
the cotton field, the sugar field, oil wells and fisheries, even quarry and 
forest, under the skilled enterprise of man, are adding prodigiously all the 
time. 

Whatever special lines of comparison we follow, the same amazing 
contrast appears. The only institution for any education higher than 
that of the common-school was then the recent and small one at Cam- 
bridge, to which, only two years before this village began, had come 
Harvard’s bequest of money and books. What multitudes of colleges, 
seminaries, professional schools, institutes of learning and of training, of 
every grade, for both the sexes, now fill the land, I need not remind 
you. The country is almost too crowded with them, while every depart- 
ment of human knowledge is fairly or richly represented among them. 
A newspaper was, of course, not imagined on these shores when the 
Indian wigwams began to retreat before the habitations of civilized man. 
None was known in England till this town had been settled twenty-three 
years. The first in America was still more than sixty years in the dis- 
tance. Yet a small printing-press had been brought from England to 
Cambridge, and an almanac was soon issued from it. In the year of the 
commencement of this village the Bay Psalm Book appeared, from the 
same press, to quicken with rude versification of Hebrew lyrics the praises 
of those who were laboring and enduring for God on these unsubdued 
coasts. It is never to be forgotten that the early office of the press in 
this country was to give an expression, however unskilled, to the reverent 
and grateful adoration of those who felt themselves nearer to God because 
exiles from home, and to whom, in the midst of penury, cold, hardship, of 
wasting sickness and savage assault, he had given songs in the night. 
The Mew England Primer was in spirit a natural companion of this, though 
later in appearance, the date of the first edition being uncertain, the sec- 
ond following in 1691. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress had been reprinted 
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earlier, in 1681. The poems of Anne Bradstreet had preceded this, in 
1678. Morton’s New England's Memorial had come from the same press 
in 1669. Books like these were designed, of course, for English readers, 
while a fervent missionary temper prompted others forthe Indians. Eliot 
was not able in 1640 to address those near him in their own. tongue, but 
no long time passed before he had mastered the Massachusetts dialect of 
the Algonquin language, and had begun to convey into it the entire Bible. 
A catechism for the Indians was published by him in 1654. His trans- 
lation of the Scriptures appeared in 1661 and 1663, from the press to which 
it gave renewed consecration. An Indian primer followed, in 1669. His 
translation of Baxter's Cad/ to the Unconverted, in 1664, was followed by 
others till 1689; and the work of the Cambridge press for the Indians was 
continued into the following century. These ¢ncunabula, or “cradle 
books ” of New England, with the others, principally sermons and theo- 
logical essays, for which collectors now make indefatigable search, were 
not imposing in size or style, were commonly rude in typographical exe- 
cution. Their relative antiquity alone commends them to modern atten- 
tion. But there was certainly a large prophecy in them. 

To what practically immeasurable proportions the literature of the 
country has since expanded we all are aware, how many distinguished 
native authors have conspired for its enrichment, how familiarly at home 
in it are choice translations from other tongues, how copiously the elo- 
quence and song of other centuries address through it attentive minds, 
what abundance and brilliance it adds all the time to American life! 
Either one of several of our current magazines is a better exponent of the 
modern civilization than the Parthenon was of the Hellenic, or the Forum 
Romanum of that which ruled from the Tiber; and the yearly issues of 
these alone are counted in the millions, 

Of necessity these changes, and the others which they suggest. have not 
come without vast endurance and endeavor, the record of which occupies 
volumes, the report of which gives distinction to the continent. The steady 
advance of a civilized population from the seaboard to the fertile interior ; 
the training of the ever-multiplying people to public administration, in local 
congregations, in town meetings, in provincial assemblies; the repeated 
French and Indian wars, exhausting but educating, scarring with fire the 
lengthening frontier but making homes always more dear; the multiform 
movements, political, commercial, military, religious, ultimating in what we 
call the Revolution, which was, in fact, a predestined Evolution, in special 
circumstances and on a vast scale, of the inherent life of the people; the 
closing severance from Great Britain, and the speedy establishment of our 
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government, with its codrdinate departments of authority, its careful limita- 
tions, and its sovereign functions; the following periods of political discus- 
sion, and of free and confident legislative action; the ever inflowing immi- 
gration from abroad of those attracted by virgin fields, by the absence of 
oppressive restrictions, and by the stir of an eager and fruitful popular enter- 
prise; the introduction of more powerful forces and more elaborate mechan- 
isms into diversified fields of labor; the sudden transportation of a coura- 
geous and well-equipped empire over alkali plains and rocky crests to the 
sunny and golden slopes of the Pacific; the final climactic civil war, in 
whose bloody crash it seemed at times that the nation must sink, but from 
which it came with a nobler and an enduring power; the crowning glory of 
that emancipating edict which had been purchased by inestimable sacrifice 
of treasure and of life, which exiled slavery from our shores and lifted to 
freedom the millions of a race—all these events, with others which have 
followed, have marked the stages of the astonishing progress in which we 
rejoice, at which the world wonders, by the narrative of which human 
history is enriched. It is through these that the feeble communities of 
two and a half centuries ago have been steadily, at length victoriously 
changed, into the magnificent national organism which now faces mankind 
upon these shores. The process has at times seemed slow, has sometimes 
been stormy, sometimes bloody; but the final result is evident and secure. 
The little one has become a thousand, and the small one a strong nation; 
the Lord hath hastened it in his time; and imagination fails to prefigure 
what hereafter is to follow. We need no sign in the sky to assure us that 
a power greater and a plan more far-reaching than any of man have been 
concerned in the progress ; and it does not seem presumptuous to expect 
that consummations are still to be reached yet more delightful and more 
stupendous. , 

Standing, then, for a little at this point, after the general survey which 
the hour has seemed irresistibly to prompt, the question almost imperiously 
meets us: What are the essential sources and guarantees, under God, of 
that national progress the desire for which is common to peoples? How 
comes it to pass that, occasionally at least, out of weakness and obscurity 
emerges immense political strength? that scattered hamlets multiply and 
consolidate into an empire? that settlements as feeble to human eyes, 
at the beginning as wanting in promise, as ever were planted, come to take 
a place as prominent as any, so far as we can foresee as permanent as any, 
in the history of the world? The question is one of vast interest and im- 
portance. It is apt to the occasion. It is emphasized by the fact that not 
a few peoples, in recent as in earlier times, if not sinking in definite decay, 
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have failed to achieve the progress which they sought. It meets us at a 
time when, in regions separated by continents and oceans, the nascent 
beginnings are appearing of what it is hoped may some time or other 
become civilized states. It has at the same.time vital relation to the 
strong hope which we entertain for the future security and advancing 
development of the nation to which our hearts are bound. Let us think 
of it, then, in this morning hour, and rise if we may from the local to the 
general, from facts which we gladly recall to the vital principles which 
they infold. 

It is idle to imagine that there is any impersonal vitality belonging to 
assemblages of persons or of households out of which social progress comes 
as by unconscious evolution, the rude tribe becoming the instructed and 
aspiring community almost as the plant is unfolded from the seed, the 
stately tree from the growing shoot, or the perfect form of manly strength 
or feminine grace from the infant or the embryo. A fancy of this sort 
may entertain speculative minds, whose theories in the air are to them 
more significant than suggestions of facts, and who are ready at a half 
hour’s notice to reconstruct society, and to forecast its progress, according 
to some imaginative scheme, But the obstinacy of facts does not yield to 
dexterity of theory, and communities do not stand upon paper plans. The 
social instinct is of course at the base of civilization. But this instinct 
may be only disturbed or displaced by the effect of local proximity, feuds 
becoming intensified thereby, suspicious animosity overruling the tendency 
to moral affiliation ; while, always, the primitive instinct for society requires 
many things external to itself for the promotion of general progress. If 
this were otherwise, none of the early peoples of the world, long associated, 
would be now in a state of inert barbarism, as they obviously are in Africa, 
Australia, in the islands of the Pacific, or in Patagonia. If this were other- 
wise, it is difficult to see why a progress commenced, and carried to points 
of considerable success, should be afterwards fatally interrupted, as it cer- 
tainly has been in many countries, as it was, for example, among the 
mound builders on this continent. It is a notion unsupported by history, 
that the inherent life of a people, associated in vicinity of residence, or 
even allied by ties of blood, will of itself assure the final magnificent effect 
of a prosperous, strong, and advancing society. 

Nor can this be assured by any pleasantness of environment, with rich 
and various physical opportunities thus set before peoples. Doubtless 
the natural circumstances of climate, soil, vicinity to the sea, the fre- 
quency and breadth of rivers, the reach of forests or of arable lands, 
the proximity of mountains and hill-ranges, the accessible metallic and 
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mineral resources—these have large effects on communities when the 
force which works for civilization is established among them. But the 
influence is secondary, not primary, of auxiliary rather than of cardinal 
importance; and regions beautiful, healthful, fertile, have continued for 
centuries the home of barbarians, while comparatively rugged and sterile 
lands have only braced to new vigor the will of peoples, and pushed their 
inventive and conquering force to a supremer activity. In comparison with 
many others Scotland is a poor and unpromising country, but the strenu- 
ous and disciplined energy of its sons has made it the seat of as noble 
a civilization as the pages of history have to show; while districts under 
temperate skies, with navigable rivers, inexhaustible riches beneath the 
soil, with fields only waiting the baptism of industry to make them bloom 
in abounding harvests, remain the homes of the nomad or the savage. 
We may not forget that our own country, with all the immeasurable 
natural advantages which the European mind has discovered and used in 
it, was possessed and used in their rude way, for ages which no one is able 
to reckon, by the cliff dwellers, the mound builders, and by the tribes 
which our fathers here met, which not only had not attained civilization, 
which have shown themselves unready to accept under subsequent pressure 
its limitations and its privilege. These smiling heavens beamed as brightly 
over them as over us. The waters were as near, the open fields were as 
inviting, to them as tous; and no intervening commerce has brought to any 
part of our country one element of wealth, in mine or quarry, in rippling 
stream or opulent hillside, which was not as present to them as to us, . It 
is something behind all natural environment which gives to a people the 
promise of progress. We have not found the secret of this when we have 
measured the mountains in scales, and have counted the hills, when the 
acreage of tillable land has been reckoned, and the push of streams against 
mill wheels has been stated in figures. The depth saith, It is not in me! 
and the sea saith, I cannot declare it! Neither sunshine nor dew, the fat- 
tening rains, nor the breath of long summer, can build feeble communities 
into great commonwealths, or crown the regions which they make attrac- 
tive with the triumphs and trophies of a noble and happy human society. 
Nor can this be done by the occasional extraordinary force of master 
minds, rising above the general level, and giving teaching and impulse 
to the ruder peoples among whom they appear. Such minds have their 
conspicuous office, but we are prone to overestimate their effect, even 
when the suddenness of their advent makes them impressive. Creative 
spirits are excessively rare in human history. The most commanding sons 
of men, like Gautama or Confucius, are apt to be followed by a moral 
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childishness among the peoples whom they singularly surpass, and who 
afterward look to them as ultimate models. Aside from such pre-eminent 
instances, the most distinguished in any time hardly do more than set 
forth existing tendencies with a fresh, perhaps a multiplying, energy. 
They are gilded figures on a dial, marking amovement which they did 
not initiate. Their influence is usually limited, sporadic, and the public 
temper which it affects is likely to be confirmed by it rather than changed. 
King Philip was not only an experienced warrior, but a passionate patriot, 
and in some sense a statesmen. There have been others in the Indian 
tribes, fervent of spirit, eloquent in speech, shrewd in plan, and discerning 
of needs which they could not supply. But the influence of such men 
never has brought, in thousands of years it would not bring, a true civil- 
ization. That must spring from other sources; must be erected and 
maintained by influences broader, more pervasive and permanent, and 
more controlling. 

Seeing the evident insufficiency of either of the forces which I have 
named to account for the progress of different peoples toward the har- 
mony, power, culture and character, which belong to an advanced society, 
men are sometimes inclined to find an element of fatalism in it; or, if 
religious in tone, to discover a determining divine purpose in the develop- 
ment of states—a purpose which does not necessarily doom certain peoples 
to live in degradation, but which elects others to a finer and larger general 
progress, and assigns to them historic positions for which they had not 
been self prepared. An example of this is believed to be presented by the 
Hebrew nation. More or less distinctly it is felt by many that the provi- 
dential plan appearing in the Roman empire, and framing it to a majestic 
arena for the victories of Christianity—the plan afterward indicated in the 
tremendous collisions and comminglings of barbarous tribes in Central and 
Southern Europe, out of which grew the great states of the continent—the 
plan suggested in later times by the mighty advance of English and Ger- 
man speaking peoples to commercial, political, educational pre-eminence, 
one may fairly say to the leadership of the world—that all these show dis- 
tinct selection on the part of Him who rules mankind, of communities to 
serve him; on which he bestows endowments and a training suited to his 
purpose, which others do not share. I certainly do not question, I rever- 
ently recognize, the beneficent cosmical plans of him who is on high. The 
indication of them is as general in the Scriptures as is the sapphire tint on 
the waters of the bay. Their reality approves itself to highest thought 
and moral intuition. They give the only supernal dignity to what goes 
on on this whirling orb, which arithmetic measures in miles and tons. To 
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trace them is the philosophy of history. But I do not find that God 
anywhere builds a nation to greatness by sheer exertion of arbitrary 
power, any more than he covers rocks with wheat-sheaves or makes rivers 
flow in unprepared courses, without rills behind. He works by means; 
and, in the development of modern states, by means which involve no eie- 
ment of miracle. In our time, certainly, no people is made strong by him 
in spite of itself. He opens the opportunity, supplies physical conditions, 
gives needful faculty and the impulse to use it, and leaves communities to 
work out for themselves the vast and complex practical problem. Not 
even the Hebrew nation was made by him the monotheistic herald of the 
gospel, except by means of the patriarchal training; of the bondage in 
Egypt, which taught civilization, but associated the alluring heathenism 
with tyrannic oppression; of the signal deliverance ; of long wandering in 
the wilderness, succeeded by strange fruitfulness in Canaan; of the storm 
and stress of the time of the Judges; of pious and licentious kings, almost 
equally testifying to the supreme value of a virtuous rule; of internal 
division following always decay of worship; of the exile to Babylon; of 
the final loss of national autonomy, and the raising of hated defiling stand- 
ards above the hallowed courts of the Temple. The divine plan, even 
here, clearly contemplated conditions and processes. It does so always, 
in the education of nations; and while all that we have, or that any 
people has, is the gift of God, he has given it through means, which 
for the most part our unassisted human thought can extricate and 
trace. 

So, again, we come back to our question, What are the conditions of 
that slow but unfailing public progress which requires generations, per- 
haps centuries, for accomplishment, but examples of which, with equally 
signal examples of the want of it, we familiarly see? To give a full 
answer volumes would be needed. Some rapid suggestions of a. partial 
reply will not, I hope, unreasonably detain us. 

Undoubtedly we must start with the assumption of a fairly strong 
stock, not deficient in native vigor, at least not hopelessly drained of life 
force by previous centuries of hereditary vice. God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, the 
apostle instructs us. We may not dispute the inspired declaration. But 
there may be original differences among peoples, in respect of capacity 
and social aptitude, as there are among children of the same household ; 
and certainly lust, laziness, cruelty, dominating an ancestry through long 
periods, enthroned: and transmitted in hereditary custom, associated with 
religious observance and impressing the mind and spirit of generations, 
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may work a depravation of moral and even of physical life which shall 
make civilization in effect impossible. 

There is a fateful Nemesis in history, and here it appears. One cannot 
by any process build weeds into trees, or give to weak parasites the tough 
and solid fibre of oaks. We are to work, for peoples as for persons, with 
hopeful confidence in the instruments which have been elsewhere effective. 
But for some, of either order, the day of redemption seems to have passed. 
There are peoples which vanish, as by an evil necessity, before the incom- 
ing of new arts and nobler thoughts, of the fresh aspiration and larger 
obligation which belong to an advanced society; while there are others 
which stolidly and stubbornly resist these to the end, being apparently no 
more susceptible to a pure and refining moral instruction than is iron slag 
to the kiss of the sunshine. Like that they must be reduced, if at all, in 
the fierce assault of furnace heats. The inhabitants of some of the Pacific 
islands furnish sufficient examples of the one class. Illustrations of the 
other appear not infrequently, with sad distinctness, among the coarser 
savage tribes. 

The most promising stock for a rich and progressive civilization is 
probably always a mingled stock, in which different elements conspire, 
and the life of various peoples finds a common exhibition. The Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Roman annals illustrate this, as do those in later times of 
the nations which now lead the march of mankind. The amalgam of 
Corinthian brass, though the humbler metals of silver and copper were 
mixed in it with gold, was a composite material of more renowned and 
various use than either of the contributing metals. It might well have 
been used, according to the old tradition, to fashion sacred vessels of the 
Temple. So a composite national stock, in which concurrent elements 
combine, from different yet related and assimilated tribes, is usually capa- 
ble of largest patience and most persistent endeavor, while susceptible 
also of finest polish. But even such a stock does not necessarily insure 
the attainment of a noble civilization. In order to this supreme effect 
particular traits must appear, inherent, constitutional, though constantly 
reinforced as they ripen into habit. 

One of these, a primary one, is readiness for labor, in any needed and 
useful form, and for faithful continuance in such labor. Inhabitants of 
regions where nature unassisted supplies food and raiment, shelter from 
heats, with inviting opportunities for indolent pleasure, are enfeebled and 
demoralized by their environment. The strongest will grows languid anc 
limp when not challenged to an educating exertion. The general mind 
intermits effort for which outward occasions do not call. The spirit sinks 
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easily into contentment with a self-indulgent, care-free existence, vacant 
of impulse, and equally vacant of well-earned success. If the instinct which 
craves excitement continues, as doubtless it must, it will find its only 
wretched satisfaction in feasting and in fights. Even a nomadic pastoral 
people is almost sure to be satisfied with semi-civilized conditions, and to 
be intent chiefly on protecting and multiplying the milk and flesh and 
fleece of its flocks. The tribal government will be enough for it, and 
moving tents, seeking ever “ the pastures of the wilderness,” will take the 
place of established homes and rising cities. Civilization begins with 
strenuous, patient, purposeful labor; and the more various and persistent 
this labor, the surer and larger is the progress. Any people which shirks 
it is predestined to decline. In leveling forests, subduing uncultured 
lands to tillage, as barbarians do not; in building houses, and combining 
them in villages; in bridging streams, constructing public roads, finding 
out and clearing practicable passes, in making nutritive grains replace the 
wild grasses, and rearing the rude watermill or windmill to turn maize and 
wheat into bread material; in damming or diverting streams, and rescuing 
meadows from morasses; after atime, in piercing the earth with drills of 
mine-shafts, and bringing fuel and wealth from beneath ; in forging metals, 
fabricating utensils, supplying more abundantly the general equipment 
and furniture of life; in all these ways and in others related, the labor 
which is a vital condition of public progress challenges peoples: while other 
larger works will follow; to facilitate interchange of products, intercom- 
munication of thought and purpose between separated communities; to 
build villages into towns, and towns into statelier cities; to conquer the 
wider water spaces, after a time the sea itself, through vessels of greater 
capacity and strength; to furnish, in a word, the advancing society with 
whatever it needs for comfort, security, augmented wealth, expanded 
knowledge, a more satisfactory and diversified pleasure. 

Intelligence comes thus, with an ever-increasing sense of vigor. Hope- 
fulness and courage are born of work which tasks yet rewards. It teaches 
economy, patience, forecast. The idea of property, if not thus sug- 
gested, is confirmed and reinforced; and the idea of property, against 
which foolish or frantic sciolists passionately declaim, is a root idea 
in social progress. Invention is stimulated, and machineries to make 
labor more easy and fruitful are devised and elaborated. Government 
tends, with sure advance, to become at once popular and strong, for the 
conservation of interests and properties. It will not be long before the 
instructed and stimulated mind of a people so trained will insist on 
associating beauty of form with fineness of contrivance, and making 
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zsthetic art an ally of industrial. Intellectual effort, of whatever sort, 
is profoundly related to labor, finding inspiration in that to which it offers 
beauty and breadth. Science begins in the tussle with nature. Philosophy 
has its vital genesis, not in indolent day dreams, but.in the serious thought 
which accompanies work. Literature rises in grace and bloom from cloven 
rocks and the upturned sod. Libraries and colleges have their roots in the 
field. There is a sense, and a true one, in which the richest poetry of a 
people, alive with fine thought and spiritual impulse, was in its inception 
a Song of Labor. The spiritual thus follows the physical, in preordained 
sequence ; and each generation, under such conditions, will tend to advance 
on the preceding, the rugged roots to rise to the height and expand to 
the fullness of a noble human society. Political ideologists are not of 
much account in a young community. Effective popular industry is the 
indispensable foundation of real civilization. Whatever limits it—whether 
slavery, which degrades it, or tyranny, which despoils it of reward, or 
agrarian theories, which offer luxury to the lazy through plunder of the 
laborious, or the fatuous indolence which does not care for the goods that 
labor procures—everything of this sort makes social progress improbable 
or impossible. The giant was refreshed when he touched the earth. Any 
people that will grapple the stubborn soil, and make it yield sustenance and 
riches, is sure to advance. Any people that will not, will only add another 
skeleton to the multitudes of those strewing the caravan tracks of time. 
“To labor is to pray” was an ancient maxim, within limits a true one. 
Cruce et Aratro, by Cross and Plow, was a motto of the monks who civil- 
ized Europe. Religion itself becomes a more educating power in com- 
munities which take hold, with resolute energy, on the forces divine which 
make the earth fruitful; and the Gospel has a constant part of its civiliz- 
ing power in the iarge honor which it puts upon labor: showing hands 
which held the prerogative of miracles using common instruments; pre- 
senting chiefest apostles as in more than one sense “ master workmen.” 
The roughest regions become kindly cradles for peoples who will work. 
The amplest continent, the most smiling skies, convey no promises to the 
lazy. 

But even such readiness for labor, in placid and congenial ways, is not 
enough to build a people into virile and disciplined national strength. 
There must be also a readiness for struggle, to defend and preserve what 
labor acquires, It has been suspected, not without reason, that the early 
cliff dwellers on this continent gave example of this need, who hollowed 
for themselves cunning houses in the rocks, and fashioned implements of 
pleasant industry from horn and bone, sometimes from stone, but who 
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were apparently timorous in spirit, and whose silent disappearance is a 
puzzle of history. Certainly no tribe with weak heart and drooping hands 
has the promise of permanent national life. While nature and man con- 
tinue what they are, every people must at times do battle for existence. 
Wrestle as well as work is a condition of progress: wrestle against hostile 
physical forces; the fierce severities of climate, whose effects may be miti- 
gated where the causes cannot be changed; the powers of pestilence in 
the air, the damp and deadly breath of swamps, or the destroying overflow 
of streams; against whirl of storms which only stanchest vessels can with- 
stand, and solidest houses; sometimes, as in Holland, against the inrush 
of oceans, which rage along the yielding coasts and are only kept from 
drowning the land by a dauntless spirit, putting forth the last efforts of 
strength and skill. It is in such struggle that manhood is nurtured, and 
the heroic element in a people finds keen incitement. The south wind 
soothes, and clothes with sweet blooms the shores which it caresses. But 
it is true now as when Kingsley wrote, that 


**__the black Northeaster, 
Through the snowstorm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world;” ‘ 


and any community which refuses the struggle against opposing elements 
in nature, desiring only gentle satisfactions on salubrious plains fenced 
about with ramparts of hills and responding at once to touch of industry, 
may seem rapidly to secure an unusual measure of happiness and of cult- 
ure, but it will inevitably become morally weak, and will be likely to sink, 
fat-witted and supine, into a silent but sure decay. Struggle is as neces- 
sary to men as to man, in order to radical strength of character: and so 
it is that sterile, harsh, and wind-swept regions have been often the homes 
of conspicuous valor, energy, achievement. But not against threatening 
physical forces, alone or chiefly, is such struggle to be made, or, as in our 
early time, against craft and fierceness of man or beast. It must be made 
against all inimical social forces, which limit or endanger social welfare. 
No community not ready for this can reach dignity and power. So laws 
against wrongedoing, with sharp penalties, speedily and unsparingly in- 
flicted, are a necessary element in public development. They may be 
sometimes ill considered, as doubtless they were, in prominent instances, 
in the primitive New England. A mature system of wise legislation is no 
more to be reached at a single step than a stately temple is to be reared 
on ground from which stumps are not extracted, or a modern steamship 
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to be constructed and launched on shores which have known nothing 
larger than a yawl. But a system of law, designed to be just, certain to 
be executed, and maintained and enforced with unflinching purpose by an 
imperative public will—this is a sign and a fruit of the struggle which 
every people must resolutely make against whatever would vitiate its life. 
If, with a plethoric ungirt lassitude before difficult moral endeavors, it 
leaves conduct to be guided by inclination and passion and capricious 
self-will, the end will be ruin, and it will not be remote. Endicott was 
utterly right in his conviction that great commonwealths could never be 
built on Morton’s plan at Merry Mount. By peoples, as by persons, life 
has to be taken seriously, or it will not unfold in richest vigor; and the 
seriousness of the public temper is expressed and reinforced not so much 
by industry or commerce as by salutary laws. 

So against oppressive governmental exactions every people must be 
ready to struggle if it would grow to character and power. Rebellion is 
often a condition of life, and readiness to rebel when tyranny brutally 
limits and exacts is an element necessary to any noble popular development. 
Defiance of an established order, when it becomes fettering and insolent, 
is not destructive in final effect. It is often essential to highest progress ; 
and popular revolutions, even desperate and bloody ones, from which 
history fain would turn its eyes, have contributed more than theories 
of philosophers or plans of statesmen to the foundation of beneficent 
kingdoms. So, equally, of course, against a power from without which 
assails a people content to grow up upon its own ground, and to seek its 
welfare in unwarlike ways. A war of aggression is always demoralizing. 
A war of defense is as legitimate, on occasion as indispensable, as is the 
local execution of law, or the force which breaks a ruffian clutch on child 
or wife. Such were the wars which our fathers faced, against Indian 
ferocity pushed to the onset by civilized craft. Such was, in fact, the war 
of the Revolution; and such was the terrible civil war, which was needful 
to establish for coming centuries the indivisible unity of the nation. The 
national flag which floated then, and which floats to-day, over army and 
navy and halls of legislation, over the Capitol of the country, and over its 
furthest mining-camp, was the symbol of continental welfare, which might 
conceivably be shattered and buried in the terrific shock of arms, but 
which would not with consent give way before the forces represented in 
council and in battle by the alien flag of the Stars and Bars. 

This was only the culminating conflict in a history rough with opposing 
policies and moral collisions. It may be hoped that it will be the last in 
which navies shall be mustered and armies set within our realm. But it 
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is as evident from our annals as from those of other peoples, during the 
recent two centuries and a half, that readiness for struggle when occasion 
demands, as well as for quiet and prosperous labor, is a needful condition 
of national progress. Until millennium is here the necessity for contest 
against what threatens society hardly will cease; and if rapacious and brutal 
forces, within a state or around it, are not to be left to be lords of its des- 
tiny, if industry is not to be fatally discouraged, progress arrested, charac- 
ter impoverished, society wrecked, an advancing community must be ready 
in spirit for any sore struggle whenever the fateful hour has come. 

Something beyond even readiness for struggle must go to the building 
of permanent states out of small communities: a readiness for sacrifice, in 
free subordination of local or individual aims to public welfare. This is 
not that effacement of the individual on behalf of the state which was the 
demand of ancient philosophy. It does not involve that extinction of 
local aspiration and right, in favor of more general aggrandizement on 
which modern theory sometimes insists. The surrender which it contem- 
plates is intelligent and free, and the temper which prompts this is no 
exceptional religious temper, nor one that demands special fineness of 
nature. It often appears among ruder peoples quite as distinctly as among 
the more cultured, and is perhaps most effective in the simpler societies. 
But everywhere it is needed as an element of strength. It implies simply 
a prevalent sense of the principal value of general welfare as that in which 
local or personal interests are essentially infolded, which therefore it is 
duty and privilege to promote, at the cost of whatever may be required. 
Wherever this spirit appears, the readiness for labor and the readiness for 
struggle are ethically ennobled, while the latter especially is kept from 
unfolding into that destructive passion for war which has blinded and 
blasted so many efforts for civilization, which is to-day the fiery curse of 
barbarous people, in all parts of the earth. Becoming established among 
any people, this spirit which seeks with chief enthusiasm the public 
advancement, and is ready to serve and sacrifice to secure that, will 
become, as knowledge increases and thought is widened, a constant 
power of pacification ; while within the state it is the force, beyond any 
other which works for moral organization. A vital unity is its product ; 
completely differenced from the superficial combinations which are all that 
commercial ties can compass, or that can be secured by military clamps. 
“‘ Public spirit ” is what we properly call this temper, which looks first at 
the commonwealth and then at the local or personal interest. 

Of course the exact opposite of this often is shown, even in states 
where a large prosperity seems to have been reached. It is shown, 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 4.—17 
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for example, by ruling classes, whether limited to a few or embracing 
many, who are chiefly intent on confirming or enlarging class privilege, 
and to whom the proposal seems offensive to suspend or discard this 
for the general welfare. It is shown, on the other hand, as distinctly, 
by the anarchist, who insists on unhindered personal freedom for the 
gratification of every impulse ; to whom law is not a majestic ordinance for 
the conservation and furtherance of society, but a malicious contrivance 
of craft, against which it is noble to fight; who would wreck the state to 
have his way. All lawlessness, in fact, involves the same element; while 
the law-abiding temper is not selfish or abject, but large-minded and 
chivalric. It is the true and noble loyalty; which does not imply attach- 
ment to a person, or to an officer, but fealty to law, and which deserves the 
place that it holds in the honor of the wise. It says, in effect, this loyal 
temper, that reserving the rights of conviction and conscience it will yield 
to the formulated public will; will cheerfully subordinate personal interest 
and forego advantage for the larger well-being; will serve or suffer, or, if 
need be, will die, that the state may live, and its noblest welfare be secure. 
This is a spirit which tends always to confirm yet to regulate the institutes 
of government ; to make laws benign, that they may be worthy of accept- 
ance and homage. It lifts patriotism from the level of an impetuous sen- 
timent to the height of a generous moral passion, fine in impulse, emulous 
of good works wherever they are seen. Institutes of learning and of 
charity will be sure to spring up under its inspiration, to be continually 
invigorated in life and enriched in resources ; while the ideas and policies 
which are felt to be essential to public progress will take fresh sovereignty 
in thoughtful minds, and will easily evoke the martyr temper; such as 
was shown by those who fell on English fields in defense of the ancient 
liberties of the realm, or who lingered uncomplaining amid the darkness 
and filth of dungeons ; such as was shown by those who went from small 
hamlets and scattered farms to meet the British and Hessian troops in our 
Revolution—only regretting, like Nathan Hale, that they had each but a 
single life to give for the country; such as was shown by those who went 
lately from Sunday-school and church, and from beloved Christian homes, 
to wounds and death, and the long pining in rebel prisons, on behalf of 
national unity and honor—and by the women who sent them thither. 

In its early exhibition this temper will, of course, be crude and imper- 
fect. Among some peoples it may seem wholly wanting. But it is as 
necessary to public progress as air is to life; and wherever it exists, 
in vital germ, it holds the promise of prosperous advance. A people 
of a strong stock, ready for labor, ready for struggle, and capable of 
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sacrifice on behalf, not of personal interests, but of general advance- 
ment, will rise toward greatness in spite of whatever obstacles of nature 
or resistance of man. Its progress will be almost as certain as the 
motion of stars. A people morally incapable of this, and eager to subor- 
dinate public welfare to divergent personal aims, cannot be made great by 
any surroundings, or any fortunate admixture of bloods in its primitive 
stock. It was power which made the world. It was sacrifice which 
redeemed it. And this is the diviner element by which its peoples must 
achieve their chiefest progress. The temper which is ready to make the 
work of a lifetime a stepping-stone for others, to toil and to die that the 
nation may prosper, and that other generations may reach a larger and 
lovelier well-being—this is the temper which honors human nature, which 
gives an almost perennial fame to the regions where it rules, and which 
shows to the world illustrious presage. The icy cliffs and chasms of 
Switzerland hardly offer inviting homes to those whose lives have been 
passed upon plains; yet labor and struggle have built there rich cities, 
have made narrow valleys laugh with harvests, have terraced hills for 
fruitful vineyards, have, cut channels in astonishing curves through the 
rocky heart of mountains, while the temper, common to many, which 
blazed into historic exhibition in him who swept into welcoming bosom the 
many deadly spears at Sempach, to break a breach in the serried phalanx 
ranked behind, has made that beetling crest of Europe an eyrie of liberty. 

I have spoken in this cursory and inadequate fashion of the forces re- 
quired to give coherence, security, growth to small communities, building 
colonies into states, groups of hamlets into republics or empires. It is 
important to notice that all these forces—readiness for labor, for just and 
self-protective struggle, with the temper which prompts to personal sac- 
rifice for commanding common ends—will appear most surely, in fruitful 
and abiding vigor, wherever a people, however recent or remote, feel itself 
related responsibly and usefully to other peoples, to the world’s history, 
and to the governing scheme of God’s kingdom on earth; where, in other 
words, it has an apprehension of those supreme facts which the Bible de- 
clares, especially concerning nations, as divinely ordained to be co-operat- 
ing forces in a sublime cosmical progress, and concerning millennial times 
to come. Where this large conception of things widens, exalts, and rein- 
forces the mind and spirit of a people there is surer stability, with the 
promise of a progress vital and organic, not artificial. The popular char- 
acter is‘ennobled. Expansion of outlook becomes habitual. In leading 
minds consecration appears to world-effects, and to peoples as to persons 
consecration is a prime condition of power. Where such subtile and 
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immense moral impressions are permanently wanting, no advantage of sur- 
roundings, no variety and brilliance of force in the people itself, suffice to 
fill the large place of the element which is missed. _ 

More than anything else it was the want of this superlative force 
which made the ancient kingdoms weak, in spite of superb endowments 
of nature. The wealth of the Egyptian valley, or of the ampler Assyrian 
plains, the stimulating suggestions of sea and sky and purpled hills in 
the fortunate states of Greece—these were not enough, even as connected 
with singular intellectual powers, to assure the lasting prosperity of states. 
The diviner elements needful for this were conspicuously wanting, and 
whatever shows only a mundane vigor wastes and crumbles in the shock 
of collisions or under the grinding attrition of time. Probably the most 
colossal examples given in history of extreme popular weakness beneath 
glowing skies and in the midst of shining riches—a weakness surely moral 
in origin rather than physical—were offered on this hemisphere a century 
and more before this infant settlement began. Men marvel still at the 
terrifying suddenness with which the Aztec empire went down, or a little 
later that of the Incas, before the shock of Spanish invasion. One secret 
of it lies far in the past. It was not merely firearms and horses which 
enabled the few to conquer millions. It was not merely a pleasure-loving 
passivity of temper in the vast and luxurious empires assailed which 
exposed them to the terrific crash. The native spirit in either empire was 
not despicable. It was apt for contrivance, skillful in workmanship, with 
a patience and fortitude which rose at times to heroic exhibition. But 
the empires were childish-puerile in fear before imagined malign divini- 
ties, cruel accordingly in religious custom, without general knowledge, 
strength of character, public aspiration, or disciplined purpose. So the 
treasures which they amassed became their ruin. Incantations were idle, 
sacrifices vain. Their pompous ceremonial was as tinder before flame, as 
tinseled paper before the stroke of steel-head lances, when smitten by a 
destroying civilized onset; and that onset took part of its terrible force, 
indirectly and remotely, from the religion on which it put a lasting shame. 
Personally graceless and godless as they were, urisparingly condemned in 
the world’s tribunal, the invaders showed an energy derived in part from 
the long dominance over their ancestors of supernal ideas. Their vigor 
had not come alone from the mixed Iberian blood. It had come in part 
from that stimulating faith, of whose law and spirit they showed no trace, 
but which in centuries preceding had subdued and invigorated ‘Vandal 
and Visigoth, and built Spain to a power which then its representatives, 
at home and abroad, displayed and disgraced. 
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It was the same impalpable force of sovereign ideas, however im- 
perfectly apprehended, which pushed into growing moral unity the jealous 
and fighting German tribes, and prepared them to be the great power 
which they have been in the world’s civilization. Charlemagne had 
builded better than he knew, and had done the Saxons an inestimable 
service, if only for this world, when he hammered them relentlessly, in 
tremendous campaigns, into formal acceptance of these paramount ideas, 
Once accepted, and working more and more into the inner life of the 
people, subordinating yet exalting and multiplying its native strength, they 
have brought the development which now the world sees, and in which 
is one great promise of its future. Other tribes, of a natural vigor not 
inferior, continue in a sullen, and so far as their own resource is concerned 
a hopeless barbarism, because, in spite of generous gifts and of dormant 
heroic elements, they want the uplift of supernal instruction. They are 
isolated and enfeebled by local idolatries, degrading fetichism. Only a 
breath from above can transform them, and turn stagnant decay into pros- 
perous progress. So it is that the Bible becomes the grand civilizing force 
on the earth; that every fervent and faithful missionary helps forward the 
simple or savage peoples, or the partially civilized, among whom he labors, 
not toward the heavens only, but toward a nobler human society. So it 
is that the Lord’s Day, carefully maintained for public religious instruction 
and worship, remains a vital guarantee of the state; and that whatever 
discredits the Revelation concerning God, man, the future, the rule which 
nations are bound to obey, the providence which is over them, the ulti- 
mate ends which they are to serve, strikes not only at personal character, 
but at the essential well-being of society. Any nation losing reverence 
for that which has come from higher spheres, through prophets and 
apostles, and by the lips and life of the Son, becomes suicidal in tendency 
and effect if not in intent. Of the most advanced, it is true now as it 
was of Israel, that the Law is its life. And any tribe, however obscure— 
hidden behind coral reefs, buried in the shades of African jungles—if it 
vitally accept the supreme ideas with which the Bible is eternally instinct 
will grow in greatness of spirit and of strength. If its vigor has not been 
hopelessly wasted by previous centuries of lust, animalism, ferocious igno- 
rance, it will come to be a nation, or an important component part of one, 
and will continue such while it retains the life-giving faith. Obedience to 
the truth which is opened before us in the Word of the Highest holds the 
promise of this life, as of that which is to come; and moral forces, which 
infidels assail, and at which men of the world disdainfully sniff, are im- 
mortally supreme in the development of civilization, The first popular 
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election known in Japan was held there last month. Feudalism has dis- 
appeared ; a constitution has been established ; the old theory of paternal 
government gives place to the theory of one directly representative of the 
people: and in November the first parliament ever assembled in those 
Islands of the Morning is to open its sessions. The best hopes may be 
entertained for the future of the empire so long secluded from the civil- 
ized world, which now seeks eagerly to range itself abreast with advanced 
states. But these hopes, in thoughtful minds, will not rest wholly or 
chiefly on the aptitude of the people for industry, economy, the pursuit 
of information, or for trade, debate, and their peculiar forms of art. They 
will not rest chiefly on the lines of railway and telegraph there being con- 
structed, or on the annual imports and exports of fifty-odd millions. 
They will find a surer support in the fact that the Bible is now, and is 
always to be, a Japanese book; that many thousands of its people have 
grouped themselves in Christian churches; and that multitudes more are 
accessible to the truth which comes to men through both the Testaments. 
The Bible is a lifting force which does not break. A Christianized state 
is full-of vitality, not subject to decay. The future of Japan is in the hands 
of those who honor God’s Word, and whose joy it is to make it known. 

At the end of this imperfect discussion two things, I am sure, come 
distinctly to view. One, an interpretation of that which is past in our 
national career; the other, a prophecy of that which is to come. We 
cannot miss the essential secret of the extraordinary progress which has 
been realized by the American people since its prophetic germs appeared. 
The progress has been wonderful, but not magical. It has outrun prece- 
dent, and implied the guidance of a Providence in the heavens, but has 
involved no element of miracle. ; 

The settlement here, to which our thoughts to-day go back, fairly 
represented the others made at about the same time along our coast, with 
others afterward in the interior. Indeed, recent ones at the West, made 
in the lifetime of many among us, show generally similar characteristics. 
Of a strong stock, in which were commingled different strains of kindred 
blood, trained to labor and self-control, with hereditary instincts claim- 
ing freedom as a right and not shrinking before arbitrary force, the early 
inhabitants of this hamlet were planted on a soil offering scant promise 
to indolence, but an ample reward for faithful work. They were ready 
for labor, ready for struggle, accustomed to subordinate personal con- 
venience to public welfare, and thoroughly possessed, through their 
fathers and by personal conviction, of the vital and magisterial truths 
which had come by the Bible. It was almost impossible, therefore, that 
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their public life should not continue and be developed with constant 
energy. Their primitive property was not large, though for the time it 
was respectable. There is a touch of unconscious pathos in the brief 
inventories of their household belongings. They had few of our familiar 
instruments, fewer of our conveniences, none of our luxuries. They 
could not manufacture, and they could not import. Tea and coffee they 
knew nothing of; spices and condiments, of whatever sort, they could 
not buy ; of fruits they at first had none at all, save the wild fruits plucked 
from bushes or vines. Corn-meal and milk provided chief nourishment ; 
“Rye and Indian” made their bread-stuff; and our finer wheat flour 
would have seemed to them almost as wonderful as did the manna, the 
angels’ food, to the children of Israel. Clocks, carpets, lamps, stoves, 
they did not possess. Little glass was in their windows; almost less 
money was in their purses. Few books were in their homes; no pictures; 
and probably the only musical instrument was the pitch-pipe. Men 
to-day cast away on a desert island, if saving anything from the fittings and 
cargo of the wrecked ship, would doubtless start with a larger apparatus of 
the furniture of life than the founders of this village possessed. But civ- 
ilization can be built without a carpeted base. The piano is not neces- 
sary, may not always contribute, to social harmony. Glass is a conven- 
ience, but rain and snow can be excluded by wooden shutters, and light 
will pass, not wholly obscured, through oiled paper. Books are good, if 
of a good sort; but large collections of them are not indispensable to the 
founders of states, and more of moral manhood can be learned from hard- 
ship and toil than from all the volumes on crowded shelves. Some way, 
no doubt, must be devised for measuring and recording time, in order to 
the useful regulation of life, in order to any intelligible sequence in general 
affairs. But this may be done, well enough for the purpose, by the dial 
or hour-glass; and no English or Swiss watches were needed here when 
trains did not start on the minute, and horse-races were as wholly in the 
future as were telephone wires or naphtha Jaunches. No doubt the life 
had sharp privations, was in many respects a bleak and hard one, which 
the physically feeble could hardly sustain, from which the morally weak 
might shrink. But the men had that in them, the women too, which was 
more important than any aids to a cheerful convenience. 

They had the robust strength of soul to which all else is merely aux- 
iliary, which can dispense with all else and still perform distinguished 
service. Though their lands, unused to civilized handling, required inces- 
sant expenditures of labor, they were ready for these. Though sur- 
rounded by tribes easily becoming suspicious and hostile, and accustomed 
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to obey every impulse of greed or anger, they were ready to fight for the 
lands which they had bought, and for the small homes which they had 
reared. If their life gave no chance for ease or luxury, was not gay and 
was not picturesque, it had its opportunities and its ‘general relations. The 
lands and waters by which they were encompassed supplied a livelihood, 
with something to lay up. With the Bible open in every household, and 
schools established to teach children to read it, they felt themselves re- 
lated to other regions, to other times, to great plans of Providence, and to 
future effects contemplated by these. The nearly fifty university men 
who were in Massachusetts before 1640, the nearly one hundred who were 
in New England within ten years after—most of them ministers, and many 
from Emanuel College—may not have added notable reinforcement to the 
physical sinews which, with ax and mattock, spade and plowshare, were 
striving to subdue the waste, but they brought large thoughts of God and 
his ways, and they made the religion for which they were exiles an ele- 
ment of unequalled power in the early colonial life. So the church was 
the central fact in this place, and the minister of religion was a principal citi- 
zen. He did not ask such place of leadership; it came to him as naturally 
as buds break from their sheaths in spring. Men came to worship, sum- 
moned probably by conch-shell or horn, with matchlocks ready, which 
rested during the long service on gun-racks still affectionately preserved. 
They were guarded at their worship by armed sentinels, but the worship 
was not intermitted. The eternities touched time, God spoke to their 
souls, through the austere and solemn discourse. Their prayers were of 
faith, if in form not liturgic. If their singing was rude, their tunes few, 
the temper of praise was vocal in the dissonance, and to ears on high the 
seraph’s song may not have borne a higher tribute. The Lord’s Day was 
the day of general communion with the Invisible. The very stilling of all 
sounds of labor or of laughter was a sermon concerning the things supreme. 
The meeting-house was at once church, fortress, and town hall, in which 
secular affairs were discussed and decided, not merely as a matter of 
present convenience, but because secular things as done for God’s service 
became also sacred, and the Southold hamlet had its part to do for the 
Divine glory. The Mosaic law was at first its sufficient code; and a man 
must be in personal covenant with God, and with his people, to have voice 
and vote in public affairs. 

These and other related facts are happily set forth in that excellent 
history of the town during its first century which has been prepared by 
him, for forty years the pastor of the church here, in whose presence with 
us we rejoice, and to whom we look for subsequent volumes, continuing 
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the narrative to our day. The history which he has carefully investigated 
and affectionately recited is not romantic in its incidents and drapery, but 
it infolds the strong forces which I have indicated, and it presents in 
clearest view the sources and guarantees which here existed, from the 
beginning, of the virile and fruitful American life. As science finds the 
oak microscopically exhibited in the living acorn, so here we find the vital 
germs and sure predictions of vast subsequent progress and power. It is 
this robust and resolute life, which sea and wilderness could not daunt, and 
which early privation only trained to new vigor, which has shown itself in 
the following career of the people whose beginnings we love to remember. 
It has subdued regions stretching further and further toward the sunset, 
till they abut on the shores of the Pacific. It has largely assimilated the 
diverse elements drawn to our coasts with incessant attraction from foreign 
lands. It has set itself against formidable political problems, and has 
found or forced fair answers to them. It has uncovered mines, launched 
a vast shipping on lakes and rivers, supplied to the country, in a measure 
to the world, an industrial apparatus of unrivalled effectiveness, built 
cities by hundreds, towns by thousands, and laid down ways of travel and 
commerce to the furthest borders which pioneers reach. It has made 
education more universal than in almost any other country, and has sent 
the institutions and the influence of religion wherever the log hut has 
been raised, wherever the camp-fire shows its smoke. In a measure, cer- 
tainly, it has kept alive the early ideal of a nation made by the gospel, as 
Cotton Mather said that our towns were, and applying its principles to 
public conduct. Without jealousy or excessive ambition it has sought 
substantially such prosperity as could be wrought by the hard hand of 
labor, and defended in emergency by the mailed hand of war, and, there- 
fore, in defiance of whatever obstacle, it has brought the nation out 
of poverty and through blood to its present place of distinction in the 
world, and has linked it in relations of amity, correspondence, and mutual 
respect, with the great states of Christendom. 

As long as this life continues unwasted it will be ready for greater 
tasks, whatsoever they may be, which the future shall present. The shift- 
ing of power from one party to another will no more seriously check its 
operation than the shifting of tides in yonder bay defiles and dries the 
changing waters. The removal of leaders will no more stay the immense 
impersonal popular progress than the extinction of lighthouse lamps arrests 
the morning. Immigration from abroad, though coming in blocks, from 
lands whose training has been different from ours, will not retard the 
public progress, or start persistent antagonizing currents. It will steadily 
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disappear in the expanding American advance, as ice-cakes vanish in 
flowing streams. Even an increasing corruption in cities has its only real 
threat in its tendency to impregnate with a malign force the national 
life. Our future history is as secure as that of the past if only that moral 
life remains which was in the founders of these commonwealths, when 
peril did not frighten or hardship discourage them, and when their rude 
daily experience took from the Bible a consecration anda gleam. If this 
shall continue, vitally integrating, nobly animating, perennially renewing 
the nation which started from their seminal work, no bound appears to ‘its 
possible progress. It will have the continent for its throne, the ages for 
its inheritance. But if this fails, all fails. Multiplying riches will not then 
protect, will only indeed more fatally expose us. Democratic institutions 
will show no power of self-support. Any eloquence of speakers or of the 
press can only add a glitter to decay. Alienation and collision, confusion 
and division, will follow swiftly on moral decline; and our history will 
have to be written, as that of other peoples has been, as signalized at 
times by great advance, and passing through periods of splendid achieve- 
ment, but closing at last in disaster and dishonor. 

We may confidently hope that this is not to be. I am certainly no 
pessimist. I would not be rash, but I cannot despond. I have profound 
faith in God’s purposes for the people which he so wonderfully planted 
and trained, and which he has conducted to such marvelous success. I 
have a strong faith in the people itself. I do not wonder that political 
theorists stand aghast before this huge, unmanageable, democratic nation, 
which defies precedent, traverses disdainfully speculative programmes, and 
lurches onward with irresistible energy, in spite of whatever philosophical 
forecasts. But I believe, after all, in the distributed American people. It 
means to be honest; it is not_afraid of what man can do; and it is capa- 
ble of surpassing enthusiasms. Pessimism may spring from’ a scholarly 
temper, which shrinks from rude contacts, and is offended by vulgar 
boasts; which insists on immediate accomplishment of ideals, and would 
have the Golden Age sent by express; which is therefore impatient and 
easily discouraged if a nation cannot be instantly turned, like a school or 
a parish, to better ways. But, practically, pessimism in this country, so far 
as I have observed, is a fashion with condescending critics, not commonly 
born among us, whose residence is too recent, their stake in the general 
welfare too slight, to allow much weight to their opinions; or else it is 
the weak cant of a native dudish class, despising the work which was 
honored by the fathers, shining in club-rooms rather than in warehouses 
or on the exchange, with no animating sense of the verities of faith, too 
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sensitive to noise to enter a caucus, too dainty of touch to handle ballots, 
and wanting everything, from trousers to statutes, to be “ very English.” 
The vigorous and governing mind of the nation is not pessimistic; and 
those who with shrill and piping accents utter prophecies of alarm have 
as little effect on its courageous confidence and hope as so many sparrows 
on the housetops. I think, for one, that the nation is right. Party spirit, 
often violent, sometimes brutal, may start fear in the timid; but party 
spirit, with whatever of either vulgarity or venom, is not as intense and 
not as threatening as it was in this country a half-century ago. Political 
chicanery may frighten some, as if the foundations were out of course, but 
it cannot work effects as disastrous as have been some which the nation 
has survived. Our rulers may not always be ideal men, as heroes or proph- 
ets, any more than are their censors; but they are fairly capable and 
faithful, and whether elected by our votes or not we may reasonably 
expect that the republic will take no detriment from them. The nation 
is still morally sound at the centres of its life; intelligent, reverent, law- 
abiding. Its rulers and policies are on the whole as far-sighted as they 
ever have been. Its readiness to apply the principles of ethics to social 
usage and to law is as Keen as at any time in the century. 

But if a time shall ever come when labor has ceased to have honor among 
us, with the bread earned in the sweat of the brow, when a passion for sudden 
wealth, no matter how gained, becomes paramount in the land, and lux- 
urious surroundings stir the strongest desire in eager spirits; when high 
mental exercise fails to attract men, and general education ceases to be 
held a vital condition of public welfare; when plans of salutary social 
reform are left to amuse the leisure of the few, but fail to engage the pop- 
ular heart or to stir with fresh thrills the public pulse; if a day shall come 
when the nation is content to live for itself, and to leave other peoples 
without the help of its benign influence, when patriotic aspiration is lowered 
accordingly to the flat levels of commercial acquisition and party success, 
when men of the higher capacity and character cease to concern themselves 
with political duty, and leave it to professional leaders and expert traders 
in votes, when laws therefore come to be matters of purchase, and ceas- 
ing to represent public judgment and conscience, cease to possess moral 
authority ; if a time shall come, in other words, when self-indulgence and 
moral inertness take the place in the country of the earnest, faithful, stren- 
uous spirit which built this hamlet, and all the others out of which the 
nation has grown—then we shall do dishonor to the fathers, and the his- 
tory which began in unflinching toil and a superb sacrifice will close in 
shame. It is not at all as a minister of religion, but as an independent 
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observer of society, that I add my conviction that if such a time shall ever 
come it will be when the Bible shall have lost its power for the general 
mind, and the day which hallows all the week shall have no more sacred- 
ness or prophecy on it for the popular thought ; when the supreme vision 
of God and his government, and of his designs concerning this nation, 
shall have failed to move and uplift men’s souls as it did beneath the 
Puritan preaching ; and when the desire to glorify him and to hasten the 
coming of the kingdom of his Son, which in all the loneliness and the 
poverty of the fathers was to them an inspiration, shall have failed to 
instruct and ennoble their children. If this shall be, the physical will not 
survive the moral. The coal and copper, the silver and wheat, will not 
assure the national greatness if the illustrious organific ideas shall have 
vanished from its sky. It will be the old story repeated; of decaying 
wood at the centre of the statue beneath casings of ivory, plates of gold. 
It is for us, and for each of us in his place, to do what we may, and all 
that we may, to avert an issue so sad and drear! We must do it in the 
spirit which here of old set village and church in charming beauty amid 
what then were forest shades. If we do not accept all the laws of the 
fathers, we must, like them, have the armor of righteousness on the right 
hand and the left. Whether or not we worship according to their precise 
forms, we must hold as they did to the supreme facts which give glory to the 
Scriptures. Our fight will not be with enemies like theirs, the gray wolf, 
the painted savage; but it must be as unyielding as theirs, against what- 
ever of evil surrounds us. Let us try so to stand in our place in the world 
as they would have stood if to them had been appointed our present rela- 
tions to the country, to mankind, Let our highest love, next to that for 
God and for the household, be for the nation which they baptized in tears 
and struggle, “‘ with water and with blood.” Let us always remember that 
next in honor, and in importance of work, to those who are called to found 
commonwealths are those to whom, in milder times, with ampler means, but 
in the same unshaken spirit, it is given to maintain them! And may the 
blessing of Him whom they saw like one of old, an unconsuming splendor 
in the wilderness bush, be upon us, as it was upon them, till the expand- 
ing prosperity of the nation which had its seed-field in their cabins 
widens and brightens into such consummations as even their majestic faith 
could not expect! And unto him, their God and ours, be all the praise! 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG AND JOHN PAUL JONES 


The origin of the flag of the United States is a matter of the highest 
interest to every American citizen, as it indicates the conception which 
our forefathers had of the sovereignty of the United States as a nation 
shortly after the Declaration of Independence, and some twelve years 
before the adoption of the Constitution. 

The question of nationality was not at first a pressing one. The 
colonies were in a struggle simply with the mother country. No third 
power was involved. It was quite a different matter as soon as ships of 
war were afloat on the high seas, and likely without a flag to be challenged 
by any nation as piratical cruisers. 

The continental congress, as early as November 25, 1775, felt the 
necessity of a navy. Merchant vessels had been seized and rifled of their 
cargoes by British men-of-war. The town of Falmouth had been de- 
stroyed and its population dispersed. On that day they resolved to fit 
out “ armed vessels and ships of force” for their protection.* On Novem- 
ber 28, the congress adopted “rules for the regulation of the navy of the 
United Colonies.” December 11 they established a “ naval committee” 
to devise means for furnishing the colonies with a naval armament. 
December 13, thirteen vessels of war were directed to be fitted out, each 
at a cost of $66,666. The naines of these original vessels of war are in- 
teresting. “The Congress, Randolph, Hancock, Washington, Trumbull, 
Raleigh, Effingham, Montgomery, Warren, Boston, Virginia, Providence, 
and Delaware.’+ On December 22, naval officers were appointed by 
congress, with Esek Hopkins as commander-in-chief. Among the lieu- 
tenants will be noticed the name of John Paul Jones, in later years so 
famous. 

On September 19, 1776, the naval committee reported that they had 
fitted out eight armed vessels, at a cost of $134,333. In November of 
this year bounties were offered for making prize of British vessels of war, 
and the rank of officers in the navy assimilated to those in the army, an 
admiral holding rank equal to that of general, a vice-admiral to that of 
lieutenant-general, while a rear-admiral was equalized with a major-general, 
and a commodore with a brigadier.§ 


* Journals of Continental Congress, i., 240, 241. + Id. ii., 193. 
t Journals, ii., 340. § Journals of November 15, 1776. 
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The navy was in its early history plainly inefficient. Congress in one 
of its resolutions declared one of the captains to be a person of doubtful 
character and suspended him. A little later they cashiered twelve lieu- 
tenants for unlawful combinations to extort increase of pay, declaring 
them to be incapable of holding any commission or authority of the 
“ United States.” 

All this time congress kept its eye on John Paul Jones. He was made 
a captain in the navy March 15, 1777, and assigned provisionally to a speci- 
fied ship, apparently of an inferior grade, “until better provision can be 
made for him.” This “better provision” was found on June 14, when 
Captain John Roach was suspended from the command of “the ship 
Ranger,” and Jones was appointed in his place. 

It is on this eventful day, June 14, 1777, that “ the flag of the thirteen 
United States” is first heard of. The resolution creating it is brief, simple, 
and nobly suggestive: “ Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the Union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing A NEW CONSTELLATION.” 
The words are the words of heraldry, but the underlying thought is sub- 
lime. Three of these arrest and absorb the attention. (1) The congress 
is ordaining a flag, the symbol of sovereignty all over the civilized world. 
A flag imports a nation. It implies a political body entitled to be a 
member of the family of nations, entitled to the rights and bound by the 
obligations of international law. It may be objected that these so-called 
rebels could not by their own unlawful act of rebellion force themselves 
into the family of nations. But that is not the question. The sole point 
which at this distance of time engages our attention is, What did these 
men intend? What was their purpose and ultimate aim? The undoubted 
answer is, that they designed to assert to the world that they constituted 
a single and indivisible nation. (2) They call the political organizations 
which they represent the “ United States.” They have advanced far 
since July 4, 1776, a period of time less than one year. Then they were 
“ United Colonies,” calling themselves, it is true, also, ‘‘ United States,” but 
the colonial feeling held sway. Now they are “ United States” simply— 
nothing more, nothing less.. They are “ United States’ not with thirteen 
standards carried together, but with one indivisible flag. (3) The con- 
gressional statesmen construe and interpret the meaning of the flag which 
they adopt. It represents a “new constellation.” They do not intend to 
form a mere collection of stars having no apparent order or design. A 
“constellation” exists not in the stars themselves, but in the mind of 
man, which sees in them a purpose or plan, figuring them perhaps as some 
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being capable of thought and reflection, and having a never-ending con- 
tinuity of existence as well as an unchanging unity. The framers of this 
resolution doubtless had in view the words of the poet Dryden : 


‘* A constellation is but one, 
Though ’tis a train of stars.” 


The present constellation differed from all others of the time in being 
new. It was hung in the political heavens on the day when the new flag 
first floated on the breeze. Like a true constellation, it was never to fade 
out, but to continue forever in the observance of order, in obedience to 
law, with immortal loveliness. Such was the thought of these ancestors 
of ours. Is it not well that they were optimists and not pessimists ? 

Having thus ordained the flag, the next thing was to provide some 
worthy person to carry it aloft and to exhibit it in every land. Who so 
worthy as Captain John Paul Jones? In the same hour he was appointed 
by the congress to command the “continental ship-of-war Ranger,” Cap- 
tain John Roach being at the same moment suspended from command. 

The unreserved confidence of the congress in Jones was shown by an 
extraordinary power in substance conferred upon him to select his officers 
and crew.* 

The circumstance that the flag was adopted on the same day with the 
appointment of Jones, without any intervening act, was not accidental. 
It was of set, deliberate purpose. It was a practical necessity. Jones was 
a Scotchman, a natural son it is said of Craig of Arbigland, a gentleman 
by blood, who repudiated the parentage. The son coming to this coun- 
try added the name of Jones to that of John Paul, which his unnatural 
father had caused him to bear at home. On entering the American ser- 
vice he was not merely a rebel in English view, but a traitor, “ adhering 
to the enemies of England, giving them aid and comfort.” He needed all 
the protection that a flag could give him, so that if captured he might 
have some claim to be treated as a prisoner of war. We may fairly assume 
that when the flag was prepared and the Ranger was about to go forth on 
her lonely adventure, the “naval committee” made to the commander 
the first official present of “the flag of the United States” that was ever 
made, urging that he might be encouraged by it to deeds of daring, linked 
with honor and humanity, upon the high seas. We may also suppose that 
as Jones paced the deck of the Ranger on the star-lit nights, his eyes were 
turned toward the northern constellation that was to guide his way toward 


* Journals, iii., 194. 
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the enemy, thinking of that “ new constellation ” and its beautiful emblem 
which were destined in later years to guide so many of the outcast and 
poor in their heroic struggles with the adversities of life. 

The achievements of the Ranger are henceforward a matter of the 
most stirring events of our history. All the world knows how in 1777 
Jones made such gallant use of the Ranger as for weeks to keep the shores 
of England and Scotland in constant terror, and how on the twenty-third 
of September, 1779, in his poor ship, well called the Poor Richard, he grap- 
pled with a powerful British man-of-war, the Serapis, having a “ vast 
superiority in strength.” The tale of this combat is well told by Ban- 
croft in the tenth volume of his history. The Serapis, having been taken 
into the Texel, the British ambassador reclaimed it as having been taken 
by “the pirate Paul Jones of Scotland,” and she was only saved ‘by the 
protection of the flag of France. 

The flag of the “ new constellation” made its way but slowly. Thanks 
to Paul Jones, and others inspired by his heroic and adventurous deeds, at 
last it conquered recognition. Indirectly it owed much to the alleged 
vile and despicable acts of that unnatural parent, Craig of Arbigland, who 
in disowning an innocent son made a gift of him to mankind. It is but a 
signal instance of the truth of the ancient proverb, that “ Out of the eater 
has come forth meat, and out of the strong one has come forth sweetness,” 
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“ You Americans have no history, you build up your towns and cities tie 
and commonwealths in a night,” said a distinguished foreign diplomat on 
one occasion. ‘‘ We Europeans never think of assuming the dignity and 
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THE OLD MOORE HOUSE, 


[From a photograph by Henry B. Ingram.]| 


respectability of mature age until we can count backward at least two hun- 
dred years.” 

Hereafter we may be able to hold our American head erect in the pres- 
ence of foreign antiquity, for some of us the present season have not only 
counted backward two full centuries, but have arisen in all the majesty of 
a higher count and actually celebrated two-hundred-and-fiftieth birthdays. 
If great age is honorable, as we are taught both by precept and example 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 4.—18 
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to believe, our country is on the rising tide. We have accumulated vast 
wealth of record and story touching the successive actions and fortunes 
and experiences of numerous generations of men, and can trace the con- 
nection of events—which never spring into being disjoined from antece- 
dents leading to them—far into the past. If this is not history, we trust 
our old world friend will give us the true name by which it should be 
known. We fear that if he has the temerity to again assert that America 
has no history, or that its people are not making history more rapidly than 
any other nation on the globe, he will be relegated to a back seat in worldly 
wisdom. 

Celebrations, with a long reach of worthy deeds and important events 
and consequences to bring into the forefront, are healthful and exert an 
educational influence not easily measured. Take two such towns as South- 
ampton and Southold, at the eastern end of Long Island, the one on the 
southern, the other on the northern shore, and observe their proceed- 
ings and the wide interest awakened as they proudly note the peril and 
impecuniosity of their beginnings two-hundred-and-fifty years ago. The 
literature produced through the researches and genius of their scholars and 
citizens not only arouses and enlightens the present generation, but is 
destined to live, and prove more and more fruitful as the years roll on. 
The young will go to it forinstruction and the aged for reference. It will 
creep into families and schools all over the land ; for the pioneers of these 
towns were doing much more than plant their own individual homes, they 
were unconsciously projecting the prosperity of a continent. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the effects of each original settlement upon the pres- 

ent character and condition of our country. 
. Ancient Southampton took the lead in fitting birthday festivities, as 
was duly chronicled in the July issue of this periodical. Southold selected 
the month of August simply for convenience and not for’ any historical 
reason. Distinguished sons and daughters of the town, from many parts 
of the Union, graced the occasion with their presence; the most eloquent 
orators of the age participated in the exercises; and thousands of visitors 
from Long Island, Connecticut, and other places, united in making the 
occasion memorable. The doors of the Old First Church, which was gayly 
festooned with flags and bright with flowers, were thrown open, and Rev. 
Dr. Whitaker, its pastor for more than forty years, greeted the assembled 
multitude with words of cordial welcome. The singing of a hymn written 
for the occasion, by the united choirs of the four churches of the town, a 
touching prayer by Rev. Bennett T. Abbott, and the reading of an appro- 
priate scripture lesson by Rev. J. H. Ballou, from the veritable Bible 
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brought by Barnabas Hor- [3% 
ton into Southold in 1640, 
were the preliminary exer- 
cises; after which was in- 
troduced the celebrated 
speaker of the morning, 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of 
whom it is said no man 
living can better interpret 
the faith, the heroism, the 
sublime devotion of the 
Puritan pioneers. For an 
hour and a half he held the 
immense assemblage de- 
lighted with his charm of 
word and thought, and 
grace and power of utter- 
ance, as he touched upon 
the procession of the years 
and clearly unfolded the 
sources and guarantees of 
national progress—an elo- 
quent and masterly dis- 
course, which forms the 
leading paper in the cur- 
rent number of this Maga- 
eine. 

The afternoon enter- 
tainment was in a beauti- THE OLD FIRST CHURCH, SOUTHOLD. 
ful grove some half a mile SCENE OF THE CELEBRATION EXERCISES, AUGUST 27, 1890. 
from the church, to which 
the invited guests were conducted by one of the most unique and inge- 
niously contrived processions ever witnessed on Long Island. It was 
headed by a veteran drum-corps, followed by an Indian canoe on wheels, 
said to be as old as the town, manned by two red men in full war costume, 
paddling ; then came the fac-simile of a pioneer moving wagon laden with 
old-fashioned furniture and antique domestic implements, drawn by four 
yoke’ of oxen, the numerous family of the mover costumed in the style of 
1640 being seated on the top. The invited guests and officers of the cele- 
bration in carriages followed closely; then a cabriolet of ancient date, 
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driven by a prim negro in livery, and containing a gentleman and lady 
dressed in continental fashion; all manner of ancient vehicles; a dozen or 
more wagon-loads of pretty girls dressed in white, carrying flags and flow- 
ers; the officials of Southold, the military and fire companies of this and 
neighboring towns, brass bands, the police force, a company of horsemen 
and another of bicyclists, hundreds of children on foot, and citizens and 
visitors driving in not less than six hundred carriages. Circling about the 
platform in the grove ten thousand or more people formed a compact 
mass of varying color on every side, while just beyond this crowded amphi- 
theatre was an outer circle of double and triple rows of equipages. The 





OLD BARNABAS HORTON HOUSE, BUILT IN 1640. 


IN CONTRAST WITH THE STREET SCENE IN 1890. 


sun looked blandly through the leafy trees upon the pretty scene, and the 
breezes were deliciously soft and balmy. Hon. James H. Tuthill, a de- 
scendant of Henry Tuthill of 1640, presided felicitously. The speakers 
were numerous and interesting, including Hon. Henry P. Hedges of 
Southampton, District-Attorney Smith, and the Rev. William Whitaker, 
son of the pastor. Music and singing were conspicuous features of the 
occasion, the greatest applause attending the appearance of four genera- 
tions of the descendants of Barnabas Horton, who sang an original 
hymn, standing, in the old-time way. The acres of people returned to the 
village in time for tea, and crowded the church again in the evening. 
Hon. Henry A. Reeves presided, and the history of the town by Charles 
B. Moore, and the reading of letters from President Harrison, and others, 
closed a great, well-ordered, and worthy celebration. 
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STREET SCENE IN SOUTHOLD. PRESENT SITE OF THE OLD BARNABAS HORTON HOUSE, 


[From a photograph by Henry B. Ingram.) 


If the little group of men who occupied the place five semi-centuries 
ago could have spent the 27th of August, 1890, on the same soil, and seen 
their names painted on boards in front of their original lots, and heard their 
praises sounded by every voice, from one end of the town to the other, we 
think they would have felt amply repaid for all their privations and 
hardships. It was truly theirday. Everything old was glorified. Every 
man who had an old coat wore it. The aged men and women were the 
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SOUTHOLD’S SOLDIERS MONUMENT. 


building of a city. 
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[From a photograph by Henry B. Ingram.| 


beaux and belles of the occasion. Modern 
houses attracted no attention whatever; 
but those built in former centuries were 
sought, visited, and studied with the great- 
est curiosity. The old home of Barnabas 
Horton, the wealthiest man among the 
first settlers, has disappeared, but its suc- 
cessor on the same site was scrutinized as 
if surreptitiously secreting some precious 
treasure. The old Moore house, which 
bears the date “1647” in great figures 
upon its fagade, was surrounded by polite- 
ly inquisitive sight-seers from dawn until 
sunset. It was the home of Benjamin, 
son of Thomas Moore, of the early settle- 
ment. Rev. Dr. Whitaker, the accom- 
plished historian of Southold, tells us that 
this house was kept as a tavern in the 
Revolution by the widow of Dr. Micah 
Moore, who was Lawyer Robert Hem- 
stead’s daughter, then became Mrs. Led- 
yard and was the mother of John Led- 
yard the traveler—before she married Dr. 
Moore. 

The first settler of Southold was Rev. 
John Youngs, an educated clergyman 
from Southwold, England, a friend of 
Rev. John Davenport who arrived at 
Boston in 1637, and sailed the next spring 
with a party to found New Haven. Par- 
son Youngs landed in Salem about the 


same time, and is believed to have gone to New Haven in 1638, thence to 
Southold. It is well known that Davenport was concerned in the famous 
project of exodus from England to the Saybrook settlement, which for 
some years occupied the attention of Cromwell, John Hampden, Sir 
Matthew Boynton, and other English noblemen, who were dissatisfied with 
the management of civil and religious affairs under Charles I. and wished 
to remove to America. Lion Gardiner was employed by them in 1635 as 
a competent engineer to prepare the ground at Saybrook Point for the 
The traces of two great handsome squares may yet be 
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seen'on the rolling land near where the old Saybrook fort stood, which 
were laid out as sites for palatial mansions. Colonel George Fenwick was 
the only one of the original patentees who came to live in Saybrook, 
succeeding Lion Gardiner in command of the fort in 1639. It is not 
probable that Gardiner dwelt four years opposite the beautiful locality of 
Southold, Long Island, without becoming familiar with its peculiarities 
and its material advantages, particularly as he was prospecting on his own 





THE HOUSE BENJAMIN L'HOMMEDIEU BUILT FOR HIS BRIDE, 


[From a photograph by Henry B. Ingram.) 


account, and in 1639 purchased the whole of Gardiner’s island from 
the Indians. He is known to have been in constant communication 
with the restless Englishmen who were drifting westward across the 
Atlantic, and was ever ready to impart to them such information as he 
had. His advice in the matter of treating with the Indians was esteemed 
of the utmost importance. It was a remarkable age. The conflict of 
religious and political parties was not the only cause of the westward 
drift; there was the ambition for wealth, the fascination of adventure, 
and the social freedom of a new country. 
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Energetic men of more than ordinary intelligence and force of character, 
from the same part of England as Rev. John Youngs, were eager to join 
him, and the testimony shows that some of them were in Southold as early 
as the summer of 1638, if not before, although the exact date when the 
ground was first broken is not known. There seems to be no lack of evi- 
dence as to its priority of settlement over Southampton. The church was 
regularly organized on the 21st of October, 1640, about two months after the 
title had been obtained from the Indians, which, according to the records, 
was just a little ahead of its excellent neighbor. Four days later it is recorded 
that one of the settlers sold his land, with the house upon it and other im- 
provements, for £15, which points to the probability of his having been an 
inhabitant of the place since 1639, if not longer. The early Southolders 
were apparently alive to the charms of secular enterprise. They chose a 
sheltered nook for the centre of their village, protected from winter winds 
by a high bluff to the north, and open to the soft southern breezes in sum- 
mer, tempered by a succession of salt water bays and streams. The first 
lot on the south side of the street became the minister’s, and the one oppo- 
site was secured by the first lawyer, William Wells, son of Rev. William 
Wells, rector of the splendid Church of St. Peter Mancroft, in the city of 
Norwich, England. Familiar names are handed down to us among these 
pioneers, such as Thomas Benedict, John Sweezy, William Hallock, Thomas 
Reeve, Henry Whitney, John Conklin, Robert Ackerly, Richard Benjamin, 
John Booth, Richard Brown, Lieutenant John Budd, Henry Case, John 
Corey, Matthias Corwin, Philemon Dickerson, Charles Glover, Ralph Gold- 
smith, John Herbert, Samuel King, Thomas Mapes, George Miller, Peter 
Payne, William Purrier, William Salmon, Richard and Thomas Terry, John 
Tucker, Henry Tuthill, Captain John Underhill, Jeremiah Vail, Barnabas 
Wines, and many others. Their descendants have always been among the 
intellectual and eminent men of America. The present President of the 
United States descended from Henry Tuthill; Hon. William H. Seward 
from John Sweezy; Thomas Corwin, secretary of the treasury, from 
Matthias Corwin; Mahlon Dickerson, secretary of the navy, from Phile- 
mon Dickerson, also Governor Philemon Dickerson of New Jersey; Rev. 
Dr. Abijah Wines, founder of the Bangor theological seminary, and the 
Rev. Dr. Enoch C. Wines, distinguished in the matter of prison reforma- 
tion, from Barnabas Wines ; and an army of clergymen, poets, and educators, 
—several generations of them—including Rev. Moses Hallock of Plainfield, 
Massachusetts, Gerard Hallock, founder of the Fournal of Commerce, and 
Rev. Dr. William A. Hallock, founder of the American Tract Society, from 
William Hallock of early Southold. 
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The eldest son of the first pastor, John Youngs, became one of the 
ablest and most important men on Long Island, a public character for full 
half a century. He was a sea-captain, a military colonel, the sheriff of 
Yorkshire, the head of the commission to adjust and determine the bound- 
ary between New York and Connecticut, an honorable counselor ap.- 
pointed by the king of England (from being well and favorably known at 
the English court) to a succession of the governors of New York, including 
Dongan, Andros, Sloughter, Fletcher, and Bellomont—and he was one of 
the judges who tried and condemned Jacob Leisler. It is said that he 
had more to do than any other citizen of the province in obtaining from 
the Duke of York the power conferred on Governor Dongan to convene, 
in 1683, the first colonial assembly, by which the people of New York were 
allowed to participate in legislation. 

His old house is still standing in Southold. Governor John Youngs of 
New York, elected in 1846, and subsequently assistant treasurer of the 
United States at New York, together with Rev. Dr. S. Irenzus Prime, 
Rev. Dr. Edward D. Prime of the Mew York Observer, and William C. 
Prime, LL.D., and John Ledyard the traveler, descended from Southold’s 
first pastor, Rev. John-Youngs. Thomas Benedict was the ancestor of 
a long line of scholars, jurists, and clergymen, not least among whom 
was Hon. Erastus C. Benedict, chancellor of the university of the state of 
New York. Barnabas Horton’s descendants include such notables as 
Rev. Simon Horton, Rev. Azariah Horton, and Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D.D. And the late Stephen Whitney, one of New York’s millionaires, 
descended from Henry Whitney of Southold’s founders. We might pro- 
long the list of Southold’s notable children and children’s children indefi- 
nitely, but space forbids. 

As the years rolled on, young Southold increased in population, but its 
authorities were extremely particular as to whom they allowed to come 
into and dwell in the little town. Thus the moral, intellectual, and 
religious character of its people was preserved from generation to gen- 
eration. The third pastor was Rev. Benjamin Woolsey, whose eminent 
and scholarly descendants constitute a noble army, too numerous to be 
mentioned here, including President Woolsey of Yale, President Timo- 
thy Dwight, D.D., President Sereno Edwards Dwight, D.D., Professors 
Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D., and Benjamin W. Dwight, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., Governor George Hoadley of Ohio, and Rear-Admiral Samuel L. 
Breese. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes gave to Southold the 
L’Hommedieu and the Bosseau families. The house is still standing that 
Benjamin L’Hommedieu provided for his bride, the pretty daughter of 
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Nathaniel Sylvester, proprietor of the manor of Shelter island, with whom 
he fell in love inthe most romantic fashion one Sunday morning soon 
after his arrival.* Their grandson, Ezra L’Hommedieu, became a man 
of national renown, one of the great and useful characters of his generation. 
Dr. Whitaker refers to him in the History of Southold as the chief citizen 
of the town when the contest of the Revolution drew near. “ Under his 
leadership most of the Southold men very early pledged themselves to 
support congress. Mr. L’Hommedieu represented the town, and far more, 
in the provincial congress at New York from 1775 to 1777, and then in the 
state assembly from 1777 to 1782; in the continental congress from 1779 
to 1782, and again in 1788. He was the clerk of Suffolk county from 1784 
until his death in 1812, except one year. He was a member of the state 
senate from 1784 to 1792, and as chairman of the judiciary committee 
many of the early laws of the state of New York were written by his pen. 
He was repeatedly a member of the council of appointment, and a regent 
of the university of the state from the time of the organization of the 
board, in 1788, until his death.” Thus we can see, without further details, 
that, from the very first, Southold possessed elements of national interest, 
and that from her historic homes influences emanated affecting the desti- 
nies of millions of the great human family. Her people have been pros- 
perous at home; their accumulations have required the establishment of a 
bank, which some one says represents several millions; and her annals, 
through the pens of her able writers, present to the world a history that is 
not only picturesque and fascinating, but so extended in its touch that 
throughout the length and breadth of the continent it will attract scions 
of the old ancestral stock, who cannot fail to revel in its memories with 
interest, and study its fresh lessons with profit and pleasure. 


Mart flan 


* Magazine of American History for November, 1887, vol. xviii., page 361. 



























THE HISTORIC TEMPLE AT NEW WINDSOR, 1783 


A PICTURE MADE AT THAT TIME AND NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 
The picture below of “The Temple of Virtue” represents the struc- 
ture called alternately “The Temple,” “ The New Building,” and “ The 
Public Building,” erected in the fore part of the year 1783, at the winter 
cantonment of the American army, near New Windsor, New York. 

It was a frame edifice built upon land of Jabez Atwood, now owned 
by William L. Mclsill, and stood about twenty rods south of 
his residence, and about thirty rods ae east of the highway. Itscon- 
struction was suggested by the Rev- erend Israel Evans, a chaplain 
in the army, and approved by Gen- eral George Washington. 

It was recently ascertained by the trustees of the headquar- 
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THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE. 


ters at Newburgh that a drawing was in existence in Boston representing the 
Temple, together with the buildings occupied by the officers and soldiers 
of the Massachusetts line, and other things of great interest. Major E. C. 
Boynton, the celebrated author of the accurate and delightful history of 
West Point, visited Boston, and succeeded in procuring the drawing, with 
permission to make a copy therefrom. The original is about seven feet long 
and eighteen inches wide, and was executed by William Tarbell, a soldier 
in the Seventh Massachusetts Regiment, and is now owned by his grand- 
son, Luther A. Tarbell of Boston. The drawing is as common as it is 
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284 THE HISTORIC TEMPLE AT NEW WINDSOR, 1783 
interesting. It is made on sheets of foolscap paper pasted together on a 
piece of canvas, and the coloring used was the juice of grass, butternut, 
and berries. 

Until this time no picture of the Temple has been known to exist. 
Mr. Lossing inserted in his /ve/d Book of the Revolution, a drawing made 
from representations received from Robert Burnett, a revolutionary officer ; 
but it now turns out that Burnett, who was a very old man, had in his 
mind and described a building at West Point known as “ Starkeans Hall,” 
and used for masonic purposes.” 

The size of the Temple is not defined, but it was about eighty feet long, 
by forty feet wide, It was a frame building resting upon a stone founda 
tion, rising above the grade of the ground about four feet to the window 
sills. The windows were large and about eight feet high, and the build- 
ing was about fifteen feet high to the eaves, with a steep roof of shingles. 
The curious part of the Temple was the doorway with a cupola and flag- 
staff over it and two columns on the sides, as there were two columns at 
the entrance of the Temple of King Solomon. 

General Heath in his Memoirs said it was handsomely finished with a 
spacious hall sufficient to contain a brigade of troops, that the vault of 
the ceiling was arched, and there were two rooms at cach end of the hall. 
The materials for the building were prepared by the different regiments in 
obedience to orders which prescribed the quota and kinds to be furnished 
byeach, General Gates had the general charge and issued the orders, A 
large force of men was employed upon the work from the first of January 
to the fore part of March, 1783. The building was designed for a place for 
divine worship, and a soldier from Wyoming named Bidlack, who assisted 
in the erection of the Temple and the construction of the causeway across 
the marsh which lay between the two lines of the cantonment, says there 
was religious worship in the edifice, and the splendid singing in which he 
took part lingered long in his memory. ‘I never,” he said, “ heard such 
singing in my life. Some of the officers from New England were trained 
singers and many of the men could sing well, and they made the Temple 
ring with sweet and powerful melody.” 

The building was also used for meetings of various kinds. It was there 
that General Washington called the important assemblage to consider the 
famous Newburgh address to the army, and'‘there read his celebrated 
paper which allayed the discontent and raised the fame of Washington, 
A few extracts from the orders will furnish a good idea of the extent of 


* The picture of this old building appeared in the A/agasine of American History for Novem- 
ber, 1883, page 370, 
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, 
the labor and materials employed in constructing the Temple. The situa- 
tion and plan of this building was agreed upon at a meeting of officers at 
the headquarters of General Gates, December 26, 1782, and on the fifth 
day of January following an order was issued from which the following: 
“ As it is expected that all the materials for the public building requested 
in the estimate sent to each regiment will be collected on the spot by 
Wednesday next, Colonel Tupper, of the Massachusetts line, will attend 
on Thursday morning to superintend the work, The quartermaster-gen- 
eral will, upon demands made and receipts given by Colonel Tupper, 
issue boards, nails or nail rods, irons and such other articles as he can con- 
veniently supply for finishing the building, The shingles provided by 
the different regiments agreeable to their particular estimate, are not to 
be brought to the building until the time they are wanted, which will be 
signified in public orders,” From orders of January 9: “ The following 
non-commissioned officers and privates are to parade at Colonel Tupper's 
quarters in the Massachusetts line at ten o'clock to-morrow morning: 
One sergeant from each brigade to superintend the carpenters, two pri- 
vates from each regiment who are carpenters, one private from each regi- 
ment who is a mason, three privates from each regiment to attend the 
masons, and one sergeant and one corporal from each wing to superintend 
the carpenters, The following tools are likewise to be furnished by each 
regiment and sent by their men to-morrow to Colonel Tupper’s quarters: 

From each brigade one cross-cut saw, one adze, and as many inch and 
inch-and-a-half augers as can conveniently be spared ; the masons are also 
to bring their tools with them. From each regiment four spades to be 
brought by the masons’ attendants; at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning each 
regiment will furnish Colonel Tupper with one non-commissioned officer 
and twelve privates, with two hand-sleds from each regiment to collect 
stones for chimneys and underpinning for the public building. They will 
be furnished with a gill of rum and a half ration on the spot,” 

From orders of January 14: ‘Colonel Tupper, superintendent of the 
public building, has this morning acquainted the General that the under- 
pinning thereof, and a great part of the timber is on the spot framed.” 
January 17, “At the same time and place each regiment will deliver 
eighty ribs of round, straight, split cut poles, eight feet and a half long, 
and two and a half inches wide at the upper end.” 

January 21. “On Friday morning each regiment is to deliver at the 
frame of the public building 270 laths, split out of shingle timber. They 
are to be exactly four fect long, one inch thick upon one edge, and not 
less than one-third of an inch on the other edge, and two inches wide. 
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One active sergeant and two men from each regiment to parade to-morrow 
morning at 9 o'clock at the public building to complete the filling in the 
frames.” By an order of February 4, each regiment was required to make 
four benches for the building eight feet four inches long, eleven inchés 
wide, eighteen inches high, with two legs one foot from each end and a 
supporter in the middle. 

February 15. General Washington issued an order stating that the 
new building was so far finished as to admit the troops for public worship, 
and directing that divine services should be performed there every Sun- 
day by the several chaplains of the cantonment. March 6. ‘Two lime- 
burners from each brigade to be sent to the public building to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock. They are to be employed in erecting a kiln and 
burning lime for finishing the building.” 

The Temple was sold at auction on the second day of September, 
1783, or at least it was advertised for sale on that day.* 

It is said that the Temple was riven by lightning previous to its sale. 


WHITE Pains, N. Y. 


* Magazine of American History for January, 1884, page 77. 















ABOUT SOME PUBLIC CHARACTERS IN 1786 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF GENERAL HALDIMAND * 


February 9, 1786. Thursday. Was at Court, where I was very late. 
It is said that when their Majesties arrived scarcely any one was in the 
room. The queen asked me at what time I arrived. I answered that I 
had been more than an hour and a half on the road and that at last I had 
been obliged to leave my carriage in the middle of St. James’ Street and 
take a sedan chair. That in spite of this, it was with great difficulty I 
had reached St. James’ at three o’clock. The Court was crowded, and it 
seemed to me that I had never seen so many beautiful women there. 

Dined at Lord Amherst’s, where there was a large company. Sir 
George Yonge, to whom I sat next, spoke to me a good deal, as did Gen- 
eral Fosset [Fawcett], who told me he had written a long letter in answer 
to one which Brigadier Hope had written him respecting the manceuvres 
of thetroops, as it appeared that all those who had served in America 
were for rapid movements, without thinking it necessary to have a solid 
body behind which the light infantry might rally. I approved of his ad- 
vice. He told me that he had dissuaded the king from taking the advice 
of some of the old generals, and I believe that he is engaged in drawing 
up a kind of regulation on the subject. Went home at nine o’clock. 

Saturday, 11th. Took along ride. My nephew sent me my madeira, 
eleven cases of twelve large bottles each, and a pipe well filled. I put the 
whole (except one case) in my cellar under the church. Colonel Small 
has arrived still full of compliments. Took a long ride. Dined at home. 
Passed the evening at General Robertson’s. 

Sunday, 12th. Paid a visit with General Robertson to General Prevost, 
who is no better. His wife showed me a letter from her father, inviting 
them to come to France next Spring, to go together to the Bourbon 
waters. Dined with General Robertson, and went home early ; we had a 
good deal of conversation on the affairs of America. He is very well in- 
formed for what took place in the south. He should make up an account 

* Sir Frederick Haldimand succeeded Sir Guy Carleton as governor of Canada in 1778, and ad- 
ministered that office until November, 1784, and‘was then recalled to England. He is best known 
to the world as General Haldimand. His papers were presented to the British Museum in 1857 


by his grand-nephew, William Haldimand, copies of which are now in the Canadian Archives at 
Ottawa. These Extracts are from the printed report of Douglas Brymner, Archivist. 
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of the rations and wood which the other commanders-in-chief had received 
in the south during the war, and show it to the commissioners of accounts. 
Howe and Clinton have always drawn upwards of. one hundred rations a 
day and as much wood as they could burn. 

Monday, 13th. Rode inthe park. Messrs. Watts, Sir James Napier, 
Dr. Baker, and Dr. Brown, dined with me. Spent the evening at Colonel 
Leland’s with General Paterson, Rainsforth, Captain , of the Royal 
Navy, his wife and daughter, Tryon, his wife and daughter, and Mrs. 
Arnold. The company believed that the Prince of Wales is married to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and anticipated from it the most fatal consequences. 

Wednesday, 15th. I met Lord Amherst in the park and handed him 
Captain Hanzard’s letter. I then met General Carleton, who told me that 
not having gone to Windsor, he had not seen the king for some time, but 
that he could assure me that Sir Henry Clinton was not one of his favor- 
ites, that the king was not satisfied with his enormous pretensions, that 
he believed him to be a man of probity, but could not conceive how he 
could have such ideas. The general told me that Sir Henry was at vari- 
ance with his brother, as the latter had flattered himself with being gov- 
ernor of Quebec. He asked if my own business was settled. I said no; 
on which he said I was to have the allowance of a lieutenant-general. He 
imagined that I had saved money, because Clinton had brought back a 
large amount from America. I made him understand that our pay had 
been very different ; besides, Clinton had drawn all his provisions from the 
king’s magazines, and all his supplies from the barrack-master general’s 
stores, and perhaps from the quarter-master general. He appeared to un- 
derstand the difference of our positions. He made me acquainted with 
Clinton’s odd character, his conduct towards the Duke of Newcastle and 
himself. Spent the evening at Mrs. Robertson’s, where there was a large 
number of people. Played three rubbers, and won three guineas. 

Thursday, 16th. Was at Court, which was very brilliant. I found Sir 
Guy Carleton there, and told him that when we should go to Canada, he 
would find there my carriages, post-chaise, and twelve horses, which would 
be much at his service. He said he had orders to send to the amount of 
48,000 sterling in presents for the Indians (which is absolutely useless), and 
also that he had obtained the contract to supply provisions for Nova Scotia, 
and that he is to give an order to send two hundred pipes of madeira. 

Saturday, 18th. Took Lieutenant Wolfe to Lord Amherst’s, who prom- 
ised to recommend him to Carleton, and to Colonel Davis, who will com- 
mand in Canada. Called on my nephew, who said that he had written to 
his father and brother respecting young Devos and the family. 
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Ftiday, February 24. Called on Budé and Lord Amherst, neither of 
whom was at home. Captain Kennedy, Colonel Marsh and Captain Watts 
dined with me. 

Tuesday, February 28. I presided at the American Club, where there 
were nineteen members. All passed well, and I named Captain Kennedy 
as my successor. 

Friday, March 3. Was at the levée, where I had reason to notice that 
the Duke of Richmond had not many friends. It seems that he is not 
liked, although it is believed he has some knowledge of engineering. 
People flatter themselves that he will resign his office, but he will do noth- 
ing of the kind. I was told that some of the officers were only waiting 
that moment to call him to account for his conduct on several occasions, 
and it is believed that to avoid annoyance he will keep his post as long as 
he can. Was at the Court, where the king did me the honor of speaking 
to me for a long time in presence of Lord Sydney. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton was to be created knight of the thistle. I remained to see the cere- 
mony and was extremely surprised at the little order observed on an 
occasion which should be solemn! No ribbon was prepared, and the king 
was obliged to enter his cabinet to find it himself. Negligence of this 
kind is unpardonable, and although every one seemed surprised at it, I 
believe I may fairly doubt if there will be any future improvement. When 
I had the honor of receiving the order of the Bath, everything passed with 
much more decorum, and I have reasons to believe that orders had been 
given that the ceremony might be conducted in such a manner as to 
flatter me. The king in handing me the ribbon, told me that he could not 
give it to any one with more pleasure, and when I kissed the king’s hand 
he held it to me with affection. All the knights who were at my reception 
appeared in the robe of the order, and all the ceremony in general passed 
with much propriety. 

Sunday, March 5. Was at the Court with Major Matthews. There 
were very few present and the king retired at three o’clock. Neither the 
king nor the queen spoke to Matthews. I was told that according to 
etiquette they did not speak to majors. I met Sir Charles Douglas, whom 
I did not recognize. He told me that he had driven all the Americans 
from our ports, that is, that he had prevented them from cutting wood to 
melt the blubber of the whales they took in the gulf; that having received 
no instructions on the subject, he believed that the only means of pro- 
ceeding was to be extremely exact in observing the Treaty of Peace; that 
his conduct had obtained him a compliment from the king and that if his 


successors would follow the example, American fisheries would be consider- 
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ably embarrassed. Major Potts and Scott dined with me; passed the 
evening at home. Lord Amherst told me that the chancellor had refused 
to affix the seal to Carleton’s commission. ; 

Tuesday, Match 21. Took a long walk. Visited Lady Holderness, 
who seemed deeply grieved at the death of Mr. Dayrolles; she gave me 
some account of his family and extraction. The Prince of Wales is to dine 
with her on Friday. He paid much attention to the Princess Amelia 
because she had always something to criticise on the king’s conduct, and 
likes the politeness of the Prince of Wales. The king does not correct 
his children and when the queen leaves the room they behave most im- 
properly. Mrs, Fitzherbert has fine eyes, but a very common air. Dined 
at Lord Amherst’s with Budé, Robertson and Judge Smith. Lady 
Amherst was polite enough. Smith told us that the Americans were trying 
to sell the lands beyond the Alleghany Mountains to the English and 
Dutch ; that they had agents here who had already received large sums 
and that they were finding dupes every day. Budé seemed to be taken 
with Smith and found something attractive about him. I think I should 
tell him the part that Smith played at the beginning of the rebellion. 

Friday, April 28. I went to Lord Amherst’s, to whom I gave an ac- 
count of the conversation I had had the evening before with Sir George 
Yonge. He had the politeness to send to the War Office to see if there 
was no letter for me, and was told “ No.” I went from there to the Court, 
and by his advice asked Lord Danby if I were to kiss hands. He con- 
sulted Lord Lothian, who said no. Lord Sydney, who entered shortly 
after, said it was not necessary I should kiss hands; that he was surprised 
I had not yet received the letter from Sir George Yonge; that he had 
communicated it to him, who had considered it very proper. The levée 
was well attended, and began late. When the king approached me I 
thanked him for the favor he had granted me. He answered he had only 
done it to render me justice, and repeated it two or three times, telling 
me he had only one manner of thinking with respect tome. He repeated 
it, raising his voice in adding that he would never change his manner of 
thinking of me. I assured him that I would neglect no opportunity of 
rendering myself worthy of his goodness (“I know it well, I know it 
well,” he said) and he passed to another person who was beside Sir Joseph 
Yorke and me. When that person left, I said that the king had been 
very gracious. He told me that he had heard everything ; that the king 
was just and good and that if he would only act by himself everything 
would go better. 




















THE FRENCH-CANADIAN PEASANTRY 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
II 


There are few regions affording more impressive examples of the 
power of certain old-time conservative influences than the rural districts of 
the ancient province of the St. Lawrence. Other races feel proud of their 
past, cheerfully accept its lessons while honoring its heroes, but they give 
heed to the teachings of the present in order to make the more of its 
opportunities. Old and new, matters important and unimportant, are 
thus brought into contrast, and the course of wisdom chosen; but with 
people fettered by ancient habits and customs, and proud of their fetters, 
modern notions have a hard struggle. In the main the haditant of to-day 
is the same as the colonist of the days of Vaudreuil. He has preserved 
the language, the religjon, the laws, the customs, the traditions, and even 
the prejudices of his Gallic ancestors. All English attempts after 1760 
to anglify the newly acquired French colonists were fruitless; the authori- 
ties at the British capital, with true and practical wisdom in this case, 
early resolving to make loyal subjects of them, instead of enemies. 

If the rustic has not moved forward in the march of progress in certain 
directions, he has not fallen behind the European section of his race in 
some respects. The quality of politeness for which his ancestors have 
long been noted he has kept intact. On the highway, at public gath- 
erings, even in business competition, he exhibits a smooth, agreeable 
manner, a disposition to please, and a readiness to render service to all 
coming in contact with him. This gift has smoothed the way to inter- 
course between French and British, facilitating business and other rela- 
tions. A tourist can soon tell when he is in “the French country,” as 
Anglo-Canadians call it. A peasant meeting a traveler, stranger, or 
acquaintance greets him, lifting his cap, with a bow and the salutation: 
Bonjour, monsieur! (‘Good day, sir!”) While addressing his superior 
in class or education he will stand bareheaded, a picture of respectful 
attention, no matter what the character of the weather. Nor does his 
manner bear any suggestion of servility at such times—he appears 
prompted simply by a desire to please. In connection with this deport- 
ment toward strangers there runs a tradition that I believe is of eastern 
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origin. Every one is attended through life by two angels, a good anda 
bad one, who maintain a continual conflict for the control of the soul. 
Consequently the children are taught that even should the person they 
greet be undeserving of respect, there is still his better, the spiritual 
guardian, entitled to homage. Whether such polite customs be due to this 
ancient belief, which not a few regard highly probable, the spirit thus pre- 
served counts for something in the formation of character. 

Among many evidences of a systematic consideration for others, these 
people, or the men, will courteously offer their seats to the opposite sex, 
wherever assembled, as also to their elders and invalids. They cheerfully 
drop any work engaged in in order to guide a stranger, going out of their 
way if necessary for the purpose. The custom of “tips’’ being little 
observed among them, they will not expect rewards for such modest 
although often useful services. A farmer driving, no matter how great 
his hurry, picks up any pedestrian overtaken, whether citizen of some 
capital or settler in the bush, not grudging him a drive of miles. His 
manner_and conversation on such occasions often linger as one of the 
pleasant incidents of the trip in the traveler's memory. Politeness 
toward all, with a chivalric leaning toward the poor, the weak, and the 
stranger, continue governing rules with the descendants of the hardy 
voyagcurs, coureurs de bois, and gallant soldiers of the days of Louis XIV., 
who still remember with pride that Mon Dieu et ma dame (“ My God and 
my lady”) was the motto of the old cavalier, under which great sacrifices 
were made and brilliant feats accomplished. 

The hospitality of the farmer to the stranger is proverbial. In this 
respect he is generous to a fault, often borrowing of a neighbor to re- 
cruit his own supplies for the purpose of entertainment. The longer a 
guest or visitor tarries at his board the better is he pleased, and to 
refuse anything offered is to arouse a fear in his mind that you do not 
care for him or his provisions. On one occasion in the country I found 
myself belated and obliged to seek lodging at a farmer’s house, there 
being no inn at hand. The owner and his wife, already retired, promptly 
left their bed, changed the sheets, and with gracious compulsion insisted 
upon my taking possession, while they made a couch on _ buffalo-robes 
near the stove for their own accommodation. In the morning they 
refused any payment, stating my visit was a sufficient honor to stand as 
full recompense; and they made me, besides, take a hearty breakfast of 
ham and eggs. Many travelers relate similar experiences. A gift to the 
children will afford the scrupulous visitor the only chance of marking in a 
practical way his sense of the parents’ hospitality. The owners will not 
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sit at the table with a guest of higher social rank ; the wife stands behind 
his chair, serving him with alacrity and cheerfulness, The common 
phrase or belief with many races, that “ one man is as good as another,” 
has not yet compelled acceptance among these people, nor is it likely to 
recommend itself to the bulk of them for a considerable period at any 
rate. While at table the humble host sits apart, plying the guest with 
numerous questions as to the events of the cities, and especially as to 
life and affairs in the United States, which he often, with a feeling of 
respect mingled with awe, designates the country par en haut, a compli- 
ment of the loftiest kind, too high to come within the range of ordinary 
prosaic translation. He is evidently in harmony with the celebrated 
and patriotic traveller who eculogized the Republic as ‘‘ God’s country.” 

But Fean Baptiste may have other associations running in his mind 
when he uses the expression par ex haut. To reach Upper Canada (Haut 
Canada), especially before the days of railways, meant the ascent of long, 
high rivers and the climbing of many difficult, lofty pieces of land. The 
United States being also distant, and reached only after much trouble and 
labor, may have thus also gradually suggested the use of a phrase in its 
designation meaning mounting or climbing in the ordinary talk of the 
people. 

The good-nature of the peasant manifests itself in all the forms open 
to human ingenuity. I was once crossing the St. Lawrence from the city 
of Quebec to Point Levis, directly opposite, when the passengers as 
usual crowded the steamer’s bow as she approached the wharf. A lurch 
of the steamer nearly caused me to lose my balance, and to steady myself 
I stretched forth a foot to rest it on what I thought was a plank running 
along the vessel’s side. A while after I felt a movement underneath, and 
looking down I perceived that my foot had committed trespass and 
was resting on an haditant’s foot beneath my own, To my prompt 
apology and expression of regret I received for answer the cordial reply, 
the man taking off his hat at the same time: Ce n'est pas la peine, Mon- 
steur, Ne vous dérangesz pas, je vous en prie (“ Pray, do not disturb yourself, 
sir. My inconvenience is not worth mention”), Such delicacy and forget- 
fulness of self on the part of the humbler classes, too, invest those virtues 
with an additional charm, while arousing expectations in behalf of other 
merits, promotive of free and cordial intercourse. A distinguished 
English gentleman widely known in Quebec, Hon. Andrew Stuart, once 
declared, and with good reason, that the French Canadians were un peuple 
de gentilshommes (“ a race of gentlemen ’’). 

They are very kind to one another in the case of sickness, but their 
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feelings often carry them too far in attentions to the patient. With 
mistaken kindness friends and neighbors will often crowd the sufferer’s 
apartment, and extend whatever comfort they may, while with lighted 
pipes they extract all the enjoyment possible from each other’s news and 
gossip. The social smoke forms an important feature of all their gather- 
ings; a lighted candle being often placed on the floor for the smokers to 
light their pipes with, or a pair of tongs by the stove to take up live coals 
for a similar purpose. However trying a steady volume of smoke may be 
to the sick, complaints are rarely heard. The patience as well as the lungs 
of the physician are not seldom sharply tested, sanitary admonitions being 
too often disregarded. The air of their houses is also often heavy with 
the odor of kerosene oil from badly trimmed lamps, but the theory that 
anybody may find peril in such an atmosphere cannot be made to enter 
the minds of most of them. And yet they are a healthy race. 

Traditional rights and customs continue to command unfailing respect. 
A peasant in need of help at any time, passing by his first to call upon his 
second and third neighbor, say, would grievously offend the first, who 
would see all sorts of reasons, some of them childish or whimsical enough, 
for the omission. One prerogative of a neighbor, still clung to in many 
districts, is to make the coffin for any who may die in the adjoining home- 
stead, free of cost. No duties are considered more binding than the 
neighborly. Any farmer failing to invite a neighbor to his sociable party 
would inflict a wound not easily healed. Indeed, the feud resulting would 
last till the next Easter religious duties, if not longer. In such cases they 
feel the affront as keenly as did the old touchy Scotchwoman, who seeing 
go past a neighbor’s funeral cortége to which she had not been invited, 
exclaimed, while peering behind the curtain: “ Weel, wait a wee: we'll have 
a funeral some day, and they'll na be invited, either.” 

Useful results flow from the system of good-will and mutual help still 
in force. In one day, by the vigorous, ingenious efforts of a combination 
of neighbors, an acre or more of land may be cleared of stumps, stones, and 
branches, and made fit for cultivation ; in other cases a considerable crop 
may be garnered, the framework of a new house raised, or that of a barn, 
with other useful work added. On pressing occasions, as after a disaster, 
the priest will adopt an exceptional course and allow his flock to work on 
Sunday to help to repair the damage or provide a new dwelling for the 
sufferer. He usually announces at morning service, grande messe, that 
vespers will be sung immediately afterward instead of in the afternoon, 
that the charitable may give more time to the relief of their distressed 
neighbor. The necessary work over, refreshments and liquors are produced, 
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sometimes by the toilers themselves, when all partake heartily, mirth and 
jokes seasoning the fare. Fun and merrymaking now reign for a time,and 
then dancing follows. Business and pleasure are thus combined and in a 
way to make life in quiet districts less monotonous as well. 

Buoyancy of spirits forms an important element of the French-Cana- 
dians’ character, and has helped to sustain them under the hardships of 
the wilderness, as well as amid all the rigors and trials of their early history 
in La nouvelle France. This happy temperament displays itself on all 
occasions. Its influence in reforming and polishing their manners, as well 
as in sweetening the general current of their experience, cannot be over- 
estimated. They have certainly proved themselves worthy of the title of 
the children of gay France, and under circumstances which would have 
put the fortitude of their relatives in the mother country to the severest 
strain. Whether on a toilsome march into the wilderness for the rude 
objects of the chase, or engaged in more perilous enterprises of war with 
the Indians and English colonists, their cheerfulness and lighthearteduess 
never failed. On the expeditions of the voyageurs and coureurs de bots, by 
many a broad river broken with fierce rapids, on the lake beset with 
storms as violent as ocean tempests, on the remote inland waters of the 
continent, or tramping over the snow-clad wilderness on snow-shoes and 
drawing heavily laden toboggans, the same disposition, sunny and inspirit- 
ing, sustains them throughout their arduous course. At home, within the 
circle of the more peaceful village life, this spirit blossoms out in social 
games and story-telling which serve to vary the monotony of the long 
winter nights, or give additional zest to the enjoyment of summer days. 
Pleasure parties at the picturesque waterfalls, fruit gatherings in the 
autumn, sugar making in the bracing spring air, with “ bees” for united 
labor, house-raisings, the clearing of land, flax-dressing and _ sheep- 
shearing, all supply abundant occasion for the display of this cheerful 
temperament, which gives wings to toil, and induces, through the ren- 
dering of mutual assistance, a wide-reaching friendliness full of comfort 
and joy. 

Indeed, the 4aditant allows few opportunities of enjoyment to escape 
him. The first preliminary observed is to lay aside care, with the view 
of turning all his chances to the best account. The duties attached to the 
farm and stock are left to the old people, often grandparents, as also to 
servants, who usually attend to them well enough to furnish the merry- 
makers with a plausible excuse for a repetition of such indulgences. The 
rustic without children closes up his house, regardless of fire or tramp, and 
joins in the sports of his lightheaded companions. In regions where game 
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is abundant he is rather often tempted to sacrifice precious time, which 
might be more profitably employed on the farm or in the bush, to the 
chances of the chase. Efforts are made afterward. to catch up with the 
work of wiser farmers who have lost no time with the allurements of the 
game. But whatever accidents or losses may occur on such occasions, the 
spirit of prudence finds little place, and the next opportunity for a day’s 
diversion will be eagerly seized. 

They are ever kind to the poor. However humble the circumstances 
of a family, a beggar is always admitted, the members sharing with him 
anything they possess. The poor come and go as they please, the farm- 
house door being never fastened day or night. This kindness to the needy 
is looked upon not only as a natural duty, but a pious obligation enforced 
by Divine command. The poor are styled ‘“ Christ’s brethren,” and hence 
entitled to all possible sympathy and aid. Many families in fair circum- 
stances maintain one or more indigent or infirm persons. Along the 
Labrador coast at certain seasons the fishermen leave their homes for a 
time, but before doing so place in some accessible spot provisions and 
sometimes small coin for the relief of destitute persons expected to call. 

Professional beggars are met with even in the poorer districts. Here 
as elsewhere they are active news collectors, and, if not willing to work, 
industrious enough in spreading if not also making stories. They are 
known by name to most of the people. Their forte is gossip, the sins and 
misfortunes of their acquaintances, high and low, receiving a large share 
of their attention. Some are shrewd fellows, free and fluent, ready to make 
themselves at home in any place, and prating for hours, while others are 
stupid and clownish, equally ready, however, to receive gifts and equally 
careful to shun all work. They know enough not to steal, or it would soon 
become known and their occupation gone. Some of them, experienced 
and cunning ones, take advantage of the superstition of the ignorant, 
who regard them as sorcerers, dream-readers, and prophets, capable of 
casting spells (jeter un sort) upon victims or enemies. The people will 
often put up with a good deal, fearing their superhuman skill and malice. 
Numerous instances are told of the misfortunes incurred by households 
or their members who had excited the anger of those sorcerers. Most dis- 
tricts boast of one or more strollers with exclusive or extensive collections 
of songs, stories, and wonderful legends, recalling the feats and adventures 
of some of the troubadours of old. 

Practical joking is a favorite pursuit with some of these folk, and when 
the mood inclines them they will tramp to outlying districts and so be- 
guile with a measure of novelty the time that goes heavily with them. 
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On their return home they have the pleasure of recounting their adven- 
tures to an audience of admiring acquaintances, when they enlarge 
upon the gullibility of the people of other sections of the country. A 
shrewd and amusing fellow named Morin lived and made his rounds on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence. Hardly a day passed without some 
humorous trick being traced to him. His knowledge of human nature 
guided him well indeed in his special pleasure of fooling dull farmers 
to the advantage of his pocket. One day while on one of his campaigns, 
he saw a stupid-looking country storekeeper, whom, in American slang, he 
promptly “sized up” for a good joke. Entering the shop with an air of 
complaisance, he airily saluted the owner, and asked if he might have a 
large loaf of bread, thrusting his hand into his pocket as if to find the sum 
for payment. The loaf was at once handed him, when he calmly walked 
to a corner of the shop as if to devour his purchase. On the point of 
breaking the loaf in two, he stopped, considered a moment, and then 
soliloquized loud enough for the shopman to hear: ‘ How foolish of me 
to take a large loaf, for I cannot eat it all at once, and the rest will grow 
stale on my hands.” Then addressing the storekeeper, he said, “ Will you 
kindly exchange this large loaf for two small ones?” He was politely 
handed what he asked. The beggar was soon heard in another mono- 
logue: “I cannot eat a whole small loaf at one meal; I had better return 
one and take crackers instead.” This request was also granted. The tramp 
_now began to eat the crackers, but soon was heard to remark to himself: 
“These are very dry. If only I had some butter, how much better I 
should like them.” Taking the remaining loaf he asked the dealer to 
kindly give him the worth in butter, which was done at once without any 
sign of impatience. The impudent vagabond, now content and happy, 
soon dispatched all before him. When finished he swung his bag across 
his shoulder, doffed his cap, and bowing to the grocer said, A /a revue 
(a corruption of Ax revoir). The latter, surprised and puzzled, seemed 
uncertain what to do; but as the beggar reached the door he called out 
to him that the score had not been settled. ‘ Why, sir, I gave you two 
small loaves for your crackers and butter.” —“ That’s true, but you have 
not paid me for the large loaf.” The beggar, with a pained and mor- 
tified look, observed: “You must be ill, sir. You had better see a doc- 
tor. Why, your loaf of bread is behind you, and still you ask me to pay 
for it.” The poor dull-witted storekeeper was so confused by this time 
that he was totally unable to prolong the discussion. To cap the climax 
of his discomfort, his wife, who had come in only during the latter part 
of the conversation, sharply said: “ Of course, the man is right; he owes 
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you nothing. Don’t you see the loaf on the shelf? Go mind the children, 
my good man.” The tramp now saucily bowed himself out with the 
parting salute to his new-found ally: “Ah, madame, if your husband 
were only as clever as you, you would soon own the whole village!” 

Another clever tramp well known in the Montreal district, named 
Paquette, whose happy knack of repartee had made him famous, was 
hailed on the road one day by a wag who wished amusement at his 
expense. Assuming an air of mystery and sorrow, he told the tramp that 
great distress prevailed throughout the country, for the reason that the 
devil was dead. Paquette’s shrewd, keen visage became at once overcast, 
too, a picture of trouble, whereupon, laying his bag on the ground, in tones 
sad and tremulous he thus addressed the snob: “I am really sorry for you, 
my dear sir. Your relative was a scapegrace, it is true, but it is natural 
indeed you should mourn over his death!” Then, after some fumbling, he 
drew from his pocket a cent, which he offered the bereaved one, saying, 
“T am poor myself, but it shall never be said that I, Paquette, would not 
take compassion upon an orphan. I hope it will help to console you for 
your heavy loss. Please don’t spend it foolishly.” * 

A spirit akin to the merry and jovial element of their nature, a fond- 
ness for tricks and practical jokes, is almost general among the rustics. 
Many a care, many a trial, and many a hardship are banished by a good 
joke, and its relation subsequently will afford much amusement to eager 
and appreciative groups of listeners at home. I shall only mention a few. 
A well-known practical joker called at a country inn while traveling to ask 
for dinner. He ordered a dish of pork and eggs, but was informed that only 
eggs could be supplied, as the host was short of meat. Seeing several 
persons in the dining-room somewhat intoxicated, and growling over the 
poverty of the landlady’s larder, it occurred to him to have a laugh at their 
expense. He quietly remarked to the manager: “If you have no pork, I 
know what will make a capital substitute. It is frequently used for such 
a purpose by the sailors at sea when they run short of provisions, and in 
a pinch I would not object to trying it myself. Take an old pair of rub- 
bers, cut them in pieces, and cook them with the eggs. Good? Just you 
try them.”” When dinner was served, our joker, surrounded by the other 
easy-going guests, helped himself liberally to the eggs, adroitly removing 
the chunks of India rubber and casting them under the table, while pre- 
tending to eat them with a forcible exertion of the lower jaw. The efforts 
of the company to masticate their share of rubber furnished him with 


* This story was related to the author by Hon. F. G. Marchand, speaker of the local house, 
Quebec. 
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more amusement than the most diverting pantomime. Ever afterward, 
when alluding to the unusual culinary use of India rubbers, he would 
observe slyly to his friends that he had “stretched a point on that 
occasion.” 

Their jokes may be turned to inconvenient account sometimes, even 
if for the ever welcome purpose of amusement. A mischief maker 
dropped into a country boarding-house (smazson de pension), sat down at 
table, and ordered a quart of milk. When it was brought him he care- 
fully took out of his pocket a handkerchief, from which he extracted 
a piece of bread, and breaking it up dropped it into the milk. When the 
bread had thoroughly absorbed the milk, he appeared to reflect a moment 
and then asked the price of the milk. On being told, he feigned astonish- 
ment and said he would not pay such an exorbitant price. She assured 
him it was the ordinary rate and she could not take less. “ All right,” said 
our trickster, “keep your milk—I shall take back my bread.” Then pick- 
ing out his bread he wrapped it in his handkerchief and deliberately 
walked off with an injured air, leaving the poor woman dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

On some occasions that serious people might condemn as unsuitable the 
“funny fellows” will indulge their propensity in ways most amusing to 
persons not in the net, however troublesome to the ensnared. While the 
faithful are attending midnight mass Christmas eve, jokers will change the 
position of their horses to “ wrong end foremost,” leaving them facing 
the carriole or sleigh, while other horses will have the harness unloosed 
from the shafts, causing them suddenly to leave the sleigh behind at the 
first start for home. Another common trick that night is to paint the 
window-panes of some of the farm-houses black, causing a strange delay 
of the daylight, with an unwonted luxury of sleep in the morning to the 
general early risers. 

This race is not by any means composed entirely of shrewd, keen- 
witted ones. Many are aif and unsophisticated. L’Abbé R. H. 
Casgrain in his Opuscules gives a description of the simple yet practi- 
cal habitant in a terrible fright, bent upon gaining his object by the 
utmost exertion of his pious emotions. Two men while on the St. 
Lawrence in an open boat are overtaken by a storm. A catastrophe 
seems imminent. They realize their danger and are straining every nerve 
to reach a place of safety, but their strength is nearly exhausted, and yet 
the'shore is not within sight. One, more pious than the other, falls on 
his knees and begins to pray. Suddenly a heavy squall strikes the boat 
and it is all but upset. In greater alarm than ever he is heard to make 
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the following unique petition for clemency: “ Now, good God, if you 
mean to save us, you had better be quick about it. When we are at the 
bottom of the river it will be too late. You must not allow us to perish. 
What would become of my poor old mother, my wife and children?” 
As if in answer to this prayer the storm began to abate, but presently it 
recurred with redoubled energy. Nothing daunted, however, our devout 
‘ sailor renews his appeal: “ Now, now, good God, do not abandon 
us. Just one more little effort [encore un petit coup de ceur| and all will 
be well [et 7’allons ¢chapper)|.” His faith was justified and he was saved 
to his family. 

City folks are sometimes tempted to impose upon their natveté, and 
somewhat heartlessly too. A man suddenly appeared in the public 
market-place in Quebec late one afternoon, just as the farmers were 
despairing of being able to dispose of their goods that day, which would 
have obliged them to defer their return home till the next. Great was 
their rejoicing when he ordered every man with a load of hay to follow 
him. He then led them to an empty barn in the suburbs of the city, 
and told them to discharge their loads therein and come for their pay 
to a house which he pointed out a little distance farther off. With light 
wagons and light hearts they hastened to the place, but only to learn that 
they had been made the victims of a cruel trick. The scene later, when 
each man came to seek his bundles of hay again, was amusing to the 
bystander, though hard enough upon the credulous victims, for, the size 
of the bundles varying, no little wrangling followed the attempts at divis- 
ion and appropriation. 

Though an illiterate people they are good at banter and repartee. 
The humor is of the crudest sort (gvos sel). There is no malice in it; cela 
égratigne mats n'écorche pas. Every election furnishes abundant oppor- 
tunity for exhibitions of this skill. Indeed, nothing is more noticeable, 
nothing causes more amusement—and that sometimes to parties on the 
suffering side also—than the chaff, ridicule, and jokes to which an unlucky 
candidate is occasionally exposed. During the provincial elections of 
last June (1890), an Opposition or conservative candidate in one of the 
counties was vigorously censuring the Mercier (Liberal) cabinet and 
urged the electors to defeat it, when a voice interrupted him with the 
question: “ If the government be so corrupt, why don’t you cast it out?” 
“Tf I could, I would,” was the reply. The peasant instantly rejoined: 
“ Well, if you can’t, we don’t want you; we shall vote for one who can.” 
The laugh of the surprised and amused crowd turned against the puzzled 
orator, and compelled the instant termination of his discourse, 
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A very short, thick-set man of apoplectic habit was breathlessly 
addressing the electors during a contest. He had made some telling 
points against the friends of some of the audience, when one cried out: 
‘‘Go home, you skinny, long-legged fellow ” (grand élingué). This sarcasm 
so amused the audience and perplexed the speaker that he was silenced 
on the instant. One more specimen: Some years ago the Roman Catholic 
clergy were generally opposed to the Liberals, and used all their influence 
to prevent the election of Liberal candidates. A conservative politician 
who was addressing the electors of a certain constituency in those days 
warned the people that if they elected a Liberal member the country gen- 
erally would go to the dogs, and the priests so treated that they would see 
the streets inches deep in their blood. An old Liberal here cried out: 
“ Allright ; we shall provide ourselves with long-legged boots to meet such 
an emergency.” Another chaffer of the same party now joined in, say- 
ing: “Go to; Morisset the shoemaker has started this cry to dispose of 
his stock of long-legged boots.” In this way for hours often the wits 
keep bantering one another, the air alive with laughter. 

It is not always so much what the peasant says as his manner of ex- 
pression which tells on his hearers, although he is frequently spiritue/ too. 
A husband quietly remarked to his wife that some one had told him the 
earth was round, to which she innocently replied that this was all non- 
sense. ‘“ But, I assure you, it is true,” continued the husband. ‘ Why, if 
the earth were round,” she insisted, “‘ those who came near the edge would 
fall over.” “‘ Precisely: it is with this as with other things—if you go too 
far you may come to grief.” 

Occasionally the chaffer meets his match and has the laugh turned 
against him, to his own confusion and the merriment of those present. 
Good-nature usually prevails, however, it not being uncommon to see both 
victor and vanquished enjoying the fun together. Every parish has its 
wits, who pass much time at the village store, at the church door, or market- 
place. They are quickly made the centre of a group of admirers or kin- 
dred spirits, and all keep up for hours sometimes the liveliest dadinage. 
Puns, double-cntentes, and jests, that would do no discredit to wits of higher 
pretensions and education, may be heard, with peals of laughter evincing 
effectively both their merit and the appreciation of the company. It is 
not unusual for the participators therein to carry home the broad jokes 
(grosses farces) and witty sayings (dons mots) of such jolly tilts, for the 
amusement of parties who had not the good fortune to be present. Chaf- 
fers are occasionally found among the elderly matrons also, and they 
make “things,” especially conversation, pretty lively in their neighborhood. 
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Men as a rule avoid conflicts of wit with them, knowing beforehand that 
they are almost sure to be worsted. 

I met several times a shrewd, bright fellow, the soul of many a conviv- 
ial circle, who had suddenly discontinued his drinking habits. For quite 
a while he kept his good resolution to the great relief and joy of his family. 
One day as he passed a well-known restaurant kept by one Laforce, he 
' suddenly looked up and saw the name, when he stopped and remarked to 
his companion: “It is no use; as long as I was a free agent I faithfully 
kept my word, but against /a force [force] there is no resistance possible.” 

The same jolly soul one holiday, when it was his habit to specially 
indulge his weakness, entered a hotel early in the morning and ordered a 
drink. He held up the glass before him and said: “ Well, here’s to you, 
you puny weakling. Your troubles are only beginning. Squeeze yourself 
into some comfortable nook inside [Range tot dans la place d’armes]|, for 
there will be a rush before evening [car i/ y aura foule ce soir|.” He was 
so hearty and amusing in his way that one might say his outflow fully 
equaled his inflow of spirits. He used to complain that Bacchus was the 
meanest of all the gods: the more you worshiped him overnight, the 
worse he treated you next morning. 

One of the best puns I have heard in connection with my own name 
was coined by a French-Canadian. Men are sure to be laughed at in this 
world, for one reason or another. A peculiarity, a touch of the eccentric, 
an excess of conceit, or revelation of vanity will call forth ridicule, while 
those who are saddled with a patronymic which is likely to challenge 
the wit of the hearer too often have their ears assailed with puns good, 
bad, and indifferent. Miserable indeed is the victim if in addition to his 
ill-luck he displays the slightest sensitiveness on the subject; for there is 
with many a perverse inclination to enjoy the ridicule of one’s neighbors, 
and roll over, as the sweetest morsel, the gibe that cuts the deepest. I 
have long since become reconciled to this species of infliction, if only there 
be the slightest suspicion of humor to justify the assault upon one’s dignity. 
But to the pun. When about to leave his household he told me that if I 
would join some friends in the next room I should see a sight that would 
suggest the taking of my name in vain. Following him I found a party sit- 
ting at a table, and before them uncorked bottles of liquor. My host refer- 
ring to his promise said: ‘‘ You see, the bottles before us are taking their 
bain d air (bath of air], which is quite against the rules of the house. Join 
us.” Indeed, his jovial habits would not rest content so long as there was 
a full bottle of spirits left in the cellar. The French pronunciation of my 
name gave the full scope to his pun with its flavor of wit. In many cases 
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it is the master of the house who puts on airs; in this case it was the 
liquor. Our householder in wit and hospitality needed no reinforcement ; 
he was a host in himself. 

The same witty French-Canadian was introduced to a Spanish consul 
at Quebec, who was a conceited nobleman as well. After the ordinary 
greetings he remarked: “It is gratifying indeed, count, to meet so dis- 
tinguished a countryman of my own. I shall hope for the privilege and 
honor of meeting you often.” ‘ Excuse me,” replied the Spaniard, “ did 
I understand you to say you were a compatriot? I certainly took you fora 
French-Canadian.” “ You are right, your excellency,” promptly returned 
our wag, “ but whatever you may think of them yourself, I certainly value 
my castles in Spain as among my most treasured possessions.” The 
nobleman’s look suggested no relish of the joke. 

They have many familiar sayings (déctons) or proverbs to illustrate 
peculiarities of character and incidents of daily life. After what has 
been already related as to character, 1 need give but a few instances. 
People will say to one fond of building castles in the air or trotting out 
airy stock: Débarque donc dessus le poulin (“ Get off the colt’), akin perhaps 
to “riding a hobby” among English sayings. Its origin may prove of 
interest to the curious reader. A poor country laborer was entertain- 
ing a visitor one day. He told him he was saving money to buy a cow. 
“ A man owning a cow,” he continued, “ will soon get rich. He can sell 
the milk to the townspeople who come to the country in summer, then 
she will calve once a year, and the profits of that will soon be enough to 
buy a horse.” At this moment the man’s little son pricked up his ears, 
delighted at the prospect of a horse in the family. ‘“ And I want a fast 
one, too,” the speaker went on. “I should not care to see my neighbor 
pass me on the road. I would choose a mare, and by and by she would 
have a foal.” By this time the imagination of father and son had led 
them to almost call up the wished-for stock. The child jumped to his 
feet, and suiting action to words he exclaimed: “ And I would ride the 
colt.” The father, equally excited, sprang up, crying out: “Get off the 
colt this instant, you young scamp! You'll break his back!” (‘ Débarque 
dessus le poulin, mon Fean Foutre. Tu vas lui casser les reins !’’) 

Another instance. The expression @ pigue is used to express strictness 
and severity, especially when the humbler are undergoing discipline at 
the hands of the stronger. A young girl was tripping along the road 
to dispose of a basket of eggs, when she reached a rickety bridge 
which she was afraid to cross. After some hesitation she decided to run 
the risk, promising that if no accident happened she would leave a 
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dozen at the presbytery, which she had to pass, to have a candle burned 
in honor of Notre Dame de Bonsecours. But on arriving at the priest’s 
residence she decided to leave the eggs some other time. She had not 
gone far, however, when she stumbled, and all the eggs were broken. 
Rising, she looked heavenward, and in tones penitent and also reproach- 
ful exclaimed: “ Oh/ Notre Dame de Bonsecours, je ne vous croyats pas st a 
' pique” (Oh! Our Good Lady of Bonsecours, I did not think you would 
be so strict”). Le caur lui toque comme une pataque (patate) dans un 
sabot (“‘ His heart beats like a potato in a wooden shoe”’) is still another 
familiar saying of a proverbial nature, denoting again the natural humor 
of the peasant, while at the same time exemplifying the scarcity of his 
parallels or intellectual resources. It is intended to indicate a state of 
nervousness, as with the youth who makes his first declaration of love or 
enters the priest’s confessional for the first time. They also say of one 
who is sponsor at a christening for the first time: // a /déché la queue du 
chat (“ He has dropped the cat’s tail’). This is probably similar to the 
English saying about the child who has left his mother’s apron strings. 
They have many odd ways of expressing themselves on exciting occasions. 
When referring to a man not very attentive to his religious duties or 
indifferent as to moral or religious claims, they will say, La réligion ne 
létouffe pas celut la (“Religion does not choke this fellow”). In the case 
of a sharper he will occasionally be spoken of as um jin matots. 

They have numerous conundrums, which are generally of a very 
primitive kind. I recall one over which I have seen groups of rustics test 
their wits for hours, each in turn stumbling upon a solution which he 
would declare the correct one till the mistake was exposed by a shrewder 
fellow. It runs somewhat as follows: Six men call at an inn for a night’s 
lodging ; but the owner, while having only five rooms, manages to give 
one to each. How is it done? Very simple is the answer. The innkeeper 
takes the first man and tells him to wait for him in the hall; the second 
he places in the first room; the third in the second; the fourth in the 
third; the fifth in the fourth; and then returning to the hall for the sixth 
man puts him in the fifth, thus assigning each of the six a separate room. 
I have seen some of the guessers and puzzled ones take out chips and go 
through the process, ending as mystified as ever. 


Peaspir Periler- 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, 


























THE MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAINEERS OF CRADDOCK’S 
FICTION 


The habitat of the Tennessee mountaineer—the mountaineer of Crad- 
dock’s fiction, is found in the eastern end of the state. In all that region 
of highlands known by the local titles of the ‘‘ Blue Ridge,” “ The Great 
Smokies,” “ The Unicoi,” “The Bald,” ‘The Chilhowee,” and others, 
and whose highest ranges and summits form the boundary between Ten- 
nessee and her parent state, he may be found in all his pristine condi- 
tions. Immediately west of these ranges and their outlying foot-hills, is 
the great valley of the upper Tennessee, a valley embracing many coun- 
ties, and extending diagonally across the state from Bristol to Chatta- 
nooga. It comprises one of the fairest and richest sections of all the fair 
land of the southwest. 

Immediately west of this lies the great Cumberland range, extending 
across the state and running far into Alabama. This latter area com- 
prises some five or six counties, aggregating about five thousand square 
miles of territory. In the wilder portions of this section the character 
under consideration may sometimes be found, but the great mass of the 
dwellers upon the Cumberland table-land do not differ materially in man- 
ners, customs, intelligence or worldly prosperity, from their brethren of the 
valleys. Until quite recent years the tide of modern progress has lapped 
idly at the foot of these great mountain barriers. Like the waves of a 
summer sea, it has, for three-quarters of a century, ebbed and flowed in 
the lowlands, but to the dwellers in the remote and craggy fastnesses, has 
come only the sound of its far-off murmurings. For more than three 
score years the line of demarkation between lowlander and highlander has 
been as sharply drawn as it ever was in the land of Scott. For three-quar- 
ters of a century, the “ Great Smokies” have sheltered a people sui generis. 

The pilgrim in this region finds Knoxville, like a gem of the mount- 
ains, sitting in the midst of the blue-girt landscape just where the mar- 
shaled waters gathered from a thousand tumbling torrents take their way 
to the sea. It is the seat of wealth and culture, whose growth dates 
from the days when Blount and Sevier established there one of the first 
capitals west of the Alleghanies. And yet a day’s journey upon horseback 
into the melting blue of the eastern horizon will bring him to a people and 


a life that seemingly belong to the last century. 
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It was the fortune of the writer to first see the light in this land. It 
was his further fortune in later years to come into close and intimate con- 
tact with many of the class herein considered. And in the contemplation 
of the many salient and unique points in their character—their honesty, 
their hearty hospitality, their patriotism, their almost universal devotion 
-to politics and a somewhat Calvinistic religious creed, their respect for all 
laws except perhaps the one abridging the free use of the little forty. gal- 
lon still—an heirloom in many families—the thought has recurred time 
and again: “Is there no prophet in Israel? Must this people pass away 
before the advancing tide of modern thought and modern life and leave 
no trace behind save the scant mention of the historian ?” 

There was, even then, dwelling in the very midst of this field one who 
has since grown into the foremost rank of the fiction-writers in America, 
one whose fame is not confined to the land of her adoption, but is world- 
wide; and yet in all the vast volume of her earlier and her later work there 
is scarce a hint of this interesting life which lay all about her, rich with the 
traditions and growth of a hundred years, and even then ripe unto the 
harvest. But the Highlanders of the South were not to be without their 
chronicler. 

While Mrs. Burnett was winning her fame as a depicter of English life 
in its various phases, from the Lancashire collieries to the palaces of the 
gentry and the nobility, a native Tennesseean, a young girl dwelling upon 
the blood-stained field of Murfreesborough, was beginning to formulate the 
work that has secured her own fame and has rescued a people from obliv- 
ion. Edward Eggleston never uttered a greater truth than when he wrote: 
“ We shall never have a genuine American literature:so long as we shrink 
from the life of our common people.” 

Whether consciously or not, Charles Egbert Craddock has recognized 
this truth, and the place her name occupies to-day in the world of letters is 
ample verification of the utterance. And what a rich field has invited her 
pen! Narrow, indeed, may seem the individual life, and scant the civiliza- 
tion; and yet when we consider the accessories of scenery and climate, of 
legend and tradition, the whole blending into an atmosphere of romance 
that would have delighted the soul of the “ Wizard of the North ” himself, 
the only wonder is that the field has lain fallow so long. Scarce a stream 
that has not its legend, scarce a towering rock or blue peak that has not its 
chronicle in the traditions of the country-side. The writer remembers one 
such, the story of a haunted cave, which the Indians believed to be the 
abode of a malevolent spirit so terrible that he could draw the luckless 
hunter into his lair by the mere inhalation of his breath. Tennessee’s 
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gifted poet, Mrs. L. Virginia French, some years ago crystallized the legend 
into exquisite verse, beginning : 
“ Hist ! softly, pale stranger, 
And light be thy tread. 
Thou walkest in danger, 
A region of dread.” 


The traveler along the banks of the French Broad will note a great 
cliff that towers high above the turbulent stream, and bearing upon its 
face great stains that seem at a little distance almost as if, in a past age, 
some giant artist had spread his palette there. Ina day’s journey, he 
may gather more than one version of how those brilliant colors came upon 
the mighty rock. The very name of the romantic stream itself carries 
him back more than a hundred years, to the time when France claimed 
the great West, to the head waters of every stream tributary to the Missis- 
sippi. The author’s beautiful story of the Sun-Rise Rock, doubtless got 
its name from this locality. 

And then along the Watauga, the “ Beautiful River,” what stories 
might be gathered of Sevier, the “ Nollichucky Jack” of the pioneers, 
of the deeds which linked his name with King’s Mountain, and with 
the story of “The Lost State of Franklin,” of his rescue from the 
North Carolina Court, of his battles with the Cherokees, those fiercest 
warriors of all the tribes of the Southwest. Among this people and in 
this atmosphere has the gifted author wrought, how faithfully and how 
truly only those can fully feel who claim that magic mountain land for 
their very own. In her every page you catch the slow speech of the 
deliberate native, in every line you hear the whispering pine upon the 
mountain’s brow, in every word you feel the very presence of the solemn 
everlasting walls and domes. And yet hers has been but the common fate 
of the prophet of old, who gathered honors from all people save his 
own. While the critics have praised her strong faithful work, though 
without sparing her faults, while the great mass of readers, recognizing 
the tender touch and broad human sympathy which prove all the world 
akin, have read her stories with delight, a single discordant note comes 
from her own state. A recent writer affects to lament the fact that she 
has devoted her genius to “ portraying the outlandish and grotesque in 
the low life of a small section,” and that she should have joined “ the 
vast army who seek easy fame by ‘dialect’ writing.” Easy fame, for- 
sooth! For more than a generation past the self-elected censors of our 
common literature have, in like manner, lamented a similar fault in 
Dickens, and yet the great unreasonable and unreasoning public goes 
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right on reading his books and crying over poor Oliver Twist, and Tiny 
Tim, and Little Nell. Even so great an authority as Mr. Howells has 
characterized the humor of the great English master as being mere horse- 
play, and yet millions of delighted readers continue to laugh at the in- 
imitable drolleries of Sam Weller. With more seeming cause, the critics 
have complained of the abuse of Charles Egbert Craddock’s descriptive 
powers, of the large part allotted to the mountains and streams, the moon 
and clouds. This may be a fault, but it is a venial one—one for which 
every true son of the mountains will pardon her in advance. Who that 
has ever felt the solemn uplifting presence of those mighty domes and 
ranges, those cloud-capped peaks and beetling cliffs, can wonder that the 
very spirit of the mountains seems to dominate her every thought ? 

And that she is a true daughter of the mountains herself, is amply 
proven by the tender love with which she lingers over the landscape when 
it puts on the golden livery of autumn. Surely the grimmest of her critics 
would relax could he once see those glorious hills wrapped in the trailing 
robes of October. Wordsworth himself must have seen them with poetic 
vision when he wrote: 


«« The mountains that enfold 
In their wide sweep the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.” 


No writer ever labored more conscientiously than she has in the prep- 
aration for her work. No phase of that unique life has escaped her keen 
observation, whether it be the narrow daily life of the mountaineer in 
his cabin and about his humble toil, or when he sallies forth as litigant, 
elector, or preacher; whether it be a log-rolling, a house-raising, or a 
“sander-pulling ;” whether it be a protracted ‘“‘ meetin’” where the vials of 
wrath are poured out, and trembling penitents crowd to the anxious seat ; 
or perchance a law-suit in the distant county-seat, where some luckless 
wight falls a victim to circumstantial evidence and the ’prentice hand of a 
briefless lawyer assigned by the court. This is not a plea for the mount- 
aineer, nor yet an apology for his place either in fact or in fiction. He 
needs none. The former he is amply able to care for himself—the latter 
has been fixed by abler pens than mine, and fully verified by the verdict 
of an intelligent and discriminating public. 


Sweet land of the Southwest! How all the year through 
My fond heart turns ever with longing supreme, 

To hill-side and valley, to mountain so blue, 
And the weather-worn cot that stands by the stream ; 
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All, all, make a picture, so tender, so dear, 
So laden with joy of the days that are gone, 

Oh ! what true son of thine could blush at the tear, 
Tribute from the heart to the land of his own ? 


Dear land of the Southwest! All seasons are thine, 
The winter, the spring, all the summer-time’s glow ; 
But the dearest of all, oh, homeland of mine, 
Comes over thy hills when the autumn winds blow ; 
When the woods are aflame with crimson and gold, 
And the mist like a veil hangs over the stream, 
Oh! fairer than vision that ever was told 
Art thou in thy glorious October gleam. 


Bright land of the Southwest ! Oh, fain would I write, 
In language befitting so grateful a theme, 
Of valleys asleep in the soft mellow light, 
Of hill-tops all painted by artist Supreme, 
Of mountains all standing like sentinel kings, 
Far distant and melting in tenderest sheen. 
Oh! home of my heart! Of all beautiful things 
Thy face is the fairest that ever was seen. 


M bin, [\AMent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ANECDOTES OF GENERAL GRENVILLE M. DODGE 


There was no better or braver soldier in the Union armies than General 
Grenville M. Dodge, of Iowa. I remember seeing him at Des Moines in 
the spring of 1861, a short, slender, very active young man, who wore a 
little, soft, round-topped brown hat, which he had a curious habit of rolling 
into a ball and nervously thrusting into the outside pocket of a very short 
brown coat. He was educated at the famous military school of Captain 
Partridge, at Norwich, Vermont, and was especially bright and competent 
as an engineer.* -Dodge had raised a company of men at Council Bluffs, 
of which he was the captain, and had made an ineffectual effort to get 
into the Second Iowa Infantry. The regiment was full before he arrived 
at Des Moines, and the impetuous young captain was quite restive under 
“the lock out.” But only a little later he became colonel of the Fourth 
Iowa, rising through specially meritorious services in the field to the rank 
of major-general. 

When Grant captured Vicksburg, he left Dodge for a time in com- 
mand of that famous stronghold. It was during this period that certain 
camp-followers of Hebrew descent tried to buy from General Dodge per- 
mission to go out and purchase cotton. They began this work by offering 
him $5,000, raising their offers from time to time until they had reached 
the handsome sum of $100,000! At this juncture Dodge set forth all 
the facts in a private letter to General Grant, adding that this was so near 
his price that he had better be sent somewhere else out of the way of 
temptation! The statement was “too good to keep,” and the matter 


* General Grenville Mellen Dodge, born in Danvers, Mass., was thirty years of age at the date 
mentioned. He was engaged in railroad surveys in Illinois from 1851 to 1854, after which he was 
similarly employed in Iowa, and as far west as the Rocky Mountains, and made one of the earliest 
surveys along the Platte for a Pacific railroad. He commanded a brigade on the extreme right in 
the battle of Pea Ridge, where three horses were shot under him, and, though severely wounded 
in the side, kept the field till the final rout of the enemy. For his gallantry on this occasion he 
was made brigadier-general of volunteers on the 31st of March, 1862. In June of this year, he took 
command of the district of the Mississippi, and superintended the construction of the Mississippi 
and Ohio railroad. He distinguished himself at Sugar Valley, May 9, 1864, and at Resaca on the 
14th and 15th of the same month—for his services in these two battles he was made major-general 
of volunteers June 7, 1864. He led the Sixteenth corps in Sherman's Georgia campaign, and dis- 
tinguished himself at Atlanta. In December, 1864, he succeeded General Rosecrans in the command 
of the department of Missouri, that of Kansas and the Territories being added in February, 1865. 
—EDITOR. 
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was freely discussed at head-quarters, coming at last to some correspondent 
who gave it to the world. The anecdote had quite a run at the time, but 
not long ago I saw it attributed to another general, who has only attained 
a great military reputation since the war, and who is probably “ dieting” 
for a political nomination. 

At another time some wag belonging to the staff suggested to a Jew 
that he could bring General Dodge to terms by making him presents. 
This effort was commenced by sending him a box of very choice cigars, 
accompanied by a note asking for a letter of introduction to the head of 
the Treasury Department. The writer’s spelling was a little defective, 
and he wrote the word “ Treachery ” instead of Treasury. General Dodge 
at once forwarded the letter to the Treasury Department, with a state- 
ment that the Jew seemed to be singularly fortunate in his new designa- 
tion of the great fountain of greenbacks! Of course this story also got 
out and was published far and wide at the time. It is safe to say that no 
illegitimate traffic was ever carried on where Dodge was in command. 

How General Dodge became one of Grant’s most valued and most 
efficient lieutenants—especially in rebuilding Southern railroads which had 
been destroyed ; how he fell almost mortally wounded before Atlanta, 
these things and many others in his illustrious career are fully chronicled 
in General Grant’s Personal Memoirs. Then, after the war closed, Gen- 
eral Dodge became Chief Engineer of the Union Pacific railway, where 
his indomitable energy was one of the most important factors in the con- 
struction of that stupendous national work. 

It is to be hoped that the life of this great hero and engineer—who is 
as modest as he is great—may yet be written and given to the world. 


WEBSTER City, IOWA. 








THE STORY OF ROGER WILLIAMS RETOLD 


The beginning of Roger Williams’s remarkable life may ever remain, as 
how, a mystery. For nearly three hundred years common authority has 
located the place of his birth somewhere in Wales, but recent genealogi- 
cal researches among dusty archives in London have disclosed sundry 
important papers which it is claimed prove that he was a native of that 
city. One of these papers, a will of Alice Williams, dated in 1634, speaks 
of her son Roger, his wife and child, who were beyond the seas, which 
statement evidently referred to the subject of this sketch. Letters have 
also been found written by the Roger of London, whose signature cor- 
responds with that of the Roger of Rhode Island, and where the contents 
of the correspondence would imply identity. Whether these documents 
prove anything more than that Roger Williams was at one time a resident 
of London, which no one doubts, is still an open question. The date of 
his birth, though not universally conceded, is fixed by the best authorities 
in 1599. 

This year, the fourth before the death of England’s great queen 
Elizabeth, was marked by the birth of two boys, distantly related—one 
in the fens of Huntingdon, the other probably in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Wales, possibly in London or Cornwall—kindred spirits whose 
influence on civil and religious freedom was to be felt throughout two 
continents and the world itself: the one, Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector 
of England, who made the name of Englishman as great as that of 
Roman; the other, Roger Williams, who became in America the champion 
of religious liberty. The foundation of his future usefulness was laid in 
early life. He says: “From my childhood, the Father of lights and 
mercies touched my soul with a love to himself, to his only begotten the 
true Lord Jesus, and to his Holy Scriptures.” The serious-minded boy 
taking notes of the sermons in church and the evidence in the courts in 
the Star Chainber attracted the attention of Sir Edward Coke, the famous 
lawyer, to whom he was probably indebted for his education, taking his 
degree with honor at the Cambridge university. After graduation, possi- 
bly influenced by Sir Edward Coke, he commenced the study of law, but 
soon turned his attention to theology and was ordained a minister of the 
established church. 

It was an important period in English history. The great struggle 
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which commenced with the Reformation was revived, and all England 
was stirred with the bitter strife between churchman and dissenter. 
Hatred of Popery and everything connected with it in those days was a 
mighty passion; it meant “love of truth, love of England, love of liberty, 
love of God.” Elizabeth, though supposed to be friendly to the Protest- 
ants, loved the pomp and show of the Romish ceremonials, and insisted 
on retaining many of them in the established church. The court of high 
commission, the ‘ Protestant Inquisition,” instituted by Elizabeth—-who 
hated the non-conformists more than she did the Papists—and perpetuated 
in the reign of her successor James I., was in full power. Ministers who 
refused to comply with its demands were fined, imprisoned, or deprived of 
their livings. The test given them was, “ Ye that will submit to this order, 
write Volo; ye that will not submit, write Molo. Be brief, make no 
words.” If they refused to take this oath, they were imprisoned for 
contempt; if they took it, they were fined or imprisoned on their own 
confession. Others, “of whom the world was not worthy,” “had trial 
of cruel mockings and scourgings; destitute, afflicted, tormented, they 
wandered in deserts and mountains, in dens and caves of the earth.” 
Finally there were only two thousand ministers left for ten thousand 
churches. 

Under these circumstances Roger Williams with his Welsh tempera- 
ment, excitable, generous, courageous, firm, became a Puritan of the 
straitest sect, a Brownist, keen, resolute, and uncompromising. The fol- 
lower of a man who had been imprisoned twelve times for his opinions, 
where often it was so dark he was unable to see his hand before him at 
noonday—what to him were all the ties of country and home where 
liberty of conscience was at stake? Eleven years after the departure of 
the Pilgrims, this Puritan minister came also a fugitive from English intol- 
erance, with high hopes and Utopian ideas of a religious paradise, to seek 
a home in the new world. Vain expectations! On arriving in Boston he 
found that human nature was the same on both sides of the ocean. The 
Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay colony had come to America to enjoy 
their own religious liberty, not to grant it to their neighbors, and they 
were not prepared to welcome this apostle of a purer and broader Puri- 
tanism, who had a mission peculiarly his own, and refused to unite with 
their church because they would not declare publicly that they repented 
having communed with the church of England. It would seem that men 
who like the Puritans had left their homes to avoid persecution for their 
religious faith, would have welcomed him and his teachings with delight, 
but instead they bitterly opposed both. 
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From Boston Williams went to Salem, a town the older by three years, 
and was welcomed there as teacher and assistant pastor. He taught the 
great doctrine the sacredness of the right of belief—that “the civil mag- 
istrate should restrain crime but never control opinion, should punish 
guilt but never violate the freedom of the soul, and persecution for the 
cause of conscience is most evidently contrary to the doctrine of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

Here as a citizen of the colony and a minister of the oldest church in 
America, he endeared himself to all. But the authorities at Boston, hold- 
ing that the people of Salem had no right to choose a minister whom they 
of Boston did not approve, were constantly making trouble, and for the 
sake of peace Williams resigned his pastorate and removed to Plymouth, 
where he found warm friends and spent two happy years as pastor of their 
church. Wishing to carry the gospel to the Indians, he spent much time, 
he says, in “their filthy, poky holes to gain their tongue,” securing at the 
same time the friendship of Canonicus, Miantinomi, and other chiefs, who 
were afterward to prove themselves his truest friends in his time of great- 
est need. 

Returning to Salem at the earnest request of his former people, he be- 
came again their pastor in spite of the opposition of Boston. -Here he 
continued to advance many new opinions—that it was not right for an un- 
regenerate man to pray or for Christians to pray with such, or to take an 
oath before a magistrate, even one of allegiance to the state; that King 
Charles had no right to the Indians’ lands, and hence the colonists’ charter 
was invalid; that the government had no right to restrain or direct the 
consciences of men, and anything short of unlimited toleration for all 
religious systems was the bitterest persecution. While demanding all this 
from others, he refused communion to all persons who did not believe just 
as he did, forbidding his church at Salem to communicate with the churches 
at the Bay, and on their refusal to comply left them and held meetings in 
a private house. He even refused to associate with his wife because she 
attended the church at Salem, and with his children because they were 
not Christians. Like some of later days, ‘‘Orthodoxy was his doxy, 
heterodoxy his neighbors’ doxy.” 

His associates were men like-minded with himself, who had suffered 
persecution for their faith, and abhorred every symbol, badge, and practice 
associated with their oppressors. One of them, Endicott, who had been 
a magistrate and lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, instigated by one 
of Williams’s sermons, in a transport of religious frenzy cut the cross from 
the royal standard, and many of the soldiers, catching the contagion, de- 
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clared they would no longer follow a flag on which the Popish emblem was 
painted. 

Meanwhile as a punishment to the Salem church for ordaining Wil- 
liams, the Bay colony refused to grant them a title to their lands, and on 
their remonstrance denied them representation in court, and imprisoned 
Endicott who had dared to speak intheir behalf.. Williams was again and 
again brought before the court to defend his church and himself, and 
refusing to submit to their authority was banished from the colony. His 
doctrines, they claimed, would overthrow the authority of government ; 
he was “a dangerous man, a teacher of heresy,” and hence banished, and 
his church debarred all rights as citizens till apologies had been made for 
listening to his preaching. Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, compared 
him to “a windmill whose rapid motion would set the country on fire.” 
Was it a prophecy? 

His sentence was to take effect in six weeks. He returned to Salem 
to find his church at the feet of the magistrates and his wife reproaching 
him for not submitting to their requirements. Still he stood firm to his 
convictions, The whole town was in an uproar at his sentence, for they 
loved and respected the godly, disinterested man. During this time of 
trouble his second child was born, and with almost prophetic vision was 
named Freeborn. 

Learning that arrangements were being made to send him to England 
in a ship about to sail, he left his congregation, who gathered around him 
with prayers and tears, to find a home in the Narragansett wilderness. 
With only his pocket compass for a guide, he wandered here for fourteen 
weeks in the bitter winter season, not knowing, as he says, “ what bed or 
bread did mean.” 

The sufferings of that winter can never be told. Its effects were felt 
to old age. Had it not been for the Indians whose friendship he had 
gained at Plymouth, the fierce Canonicus loving him as his own son, 
he must have perished. From his old friend Massasoit he obtained a 
grant of land in Seekonk, where he commenced building a house. Crops 
were planted and in vigorous growth, and it seemed at last that the weary 
traveler had found a resting-place. But no, he was not yet out of the 
jurisdiction of the colonies, and soon received orders, with many profes- 
sions of love and affection, to move farther on, where he could have the 
country free before him. Without remonstrance or complaint he em- 
barked in a canoe with five others to seek again a home in the wilderness. 
After landing at “ Slate Rock,” and receiving from the Indians their friendly 
greeting, ‘‘ What cheer, Netop, what cheer!” he ascended the Providence 
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river and found on its banks the resting-place he sought, calling it “ Provi- 
dence” in token of the Divine care. 

He had been obliged to mortgage his house in Salem, had lost his 
spring planting by his removal from Seekonk, and was very poor. ‘‘ Day 
and night, at home and abroad, on the land and water, at the hoe and at 
the oar,” he labored for bread. Yet he reserved to himself no lands, no 
rights more than he granted to the poorest stranger, though they were his 
own, he says, “ as much as the coat on his back,” having been obtained by 
purchase from the Indians. Afterward, when the land on what is now 
Main street was divided into the “ Providence plantations,’ Williams re- 
ceived about two hundred dollars. 

Three years after his settlement in Providence, having doubts about 
any other than immersion being the proper mode of baptism, he organized 
the first Baptist church in America, first being immersed himself by Mr. 
Holman, one of his lay members, and afterward immersing Holman and 
ten others; but a few months later he withdrew from the church altogether, 
holding that the true apostolic church had ceased to exist on earth. Is it 
any wonder, in view of his life-long troubles with the existing churches ? 
Here was founded the first government, since Christianity ascended the 
throne of the Czsars (says Judge Story), to acknowledge the right of 
conscience; the model on which the American Republic was to be built, 
proclaiming to all that government should have dominion only in civil 
things. To this region came the persecuted for conscience’ sake to find a 
refuge and ashelter; here came the Quakers from the storm of persecution 
in the Bay colonies; here, too, came Coddington, Clark, and Mrs, Hutch- 
inson to find in Acquidneck the “ Isle of Peace.” 

Among all these discordant elements Roger Williams was the peace- 
maker. It was he who obtained Acquidneck for the followers of Mrs. 
Hutchinson ; it was he who spent days and nights in peril of his life to avert 
Indian troubles, again and again making peace when all New England was 
ripe for war, acting as mediator even among the Indians themselves ; at 
one time for three days and nights in constant danger of their glisten- 
ing knives, breaking up the conspiracy of the Narragansetts and Pequots 
against Massachusetts—this for those whose cruel act had driven him into 
exile. So important were his services that a proposition was made in 
Boston to revoke his sentence of banishment. Of his Massachusetts per- 
secutors he says, “I did ever upon my soul honor and love them, even when 
their judgment led them to afflict me,” and in all his writings there is not 
one word of blame forthem. Owing to continued disputes among the 
colonists, increasing Indian troubles, and the fact that Massachusetts, 
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Plymouth, and Connecticut had formed a union for the common defense, 
leaving Providence and Rhode Island “out in the cold,” it was thought 
best to unite them under a common government, and Williams was sent 
to England to obtain a charter. His time on the voyage was occupied 
in preparing his Key to the Languages of America, for which he had been 
fourteen years collecting material. This was published soon after his 
arrival in England. 

His mission was a complete success. The guest of Sir Harry Vane 
who had been banished from the Bay colonies with Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
had risen to place and power under the Protectorate, Williams had no 
difficulty in obtaining the charter desired. Bearing a letter of remon- 
strance and recommendation from the home government he landed at 
Boston, was allowed to depart unmolested, and was received at Providence 
with great rejoicing and an escort of fourteen canoes. 

It would seem that from this time peace should have come to him, but 
there seemed to be no peace: continued dissensions, never-ceasing Indian 
troubles, treachery on the part of Coddington by which the charter was 
invalidated, made another appeal to England necessary, and Williams and 
Clark were sent to the mother country as agents to adjust the troubles. 
Williams was again the guest of Sir Harry Vane, and the intimate friend 
of Cromwell and Milton, who were kindred spirits. During the two weary 
years of waiting for the adjustment of the colonial difficulties he utilized 
his proficiency in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and Dutch languages 
by teaching them conversationally, Milton himself being one of his 
scholars. 

After his return he was elected president of the colony, and the word 
Hope was added to the anchor on the Rhode Island flag. But peace was 
not yet. Quaker troubles, Indian wars, colonial quarrels, nearly crushed 
the brave spirit which till the end of his long career made unceasing efforts 
for peace. ‘“ His patience,” said Governor Winthrop, “was often tried 
but never conquered.” Yet, “ring the bells low, and burn the lights 
faintly,” for at his trading post in Kingston Roger Williams was licensed 
to sell liquor! True, it was only to the Indians, which makes a difference. 
Still, “ pity ’tis ’tis true,” that he who had brought so much of good to his 
red brethren should have had any share in putting to their lips the white 
man’s curse, the Indian’s “ fire water.” 

A prolific writer, Roger Williams excelled in controversial ability. 
Lash of muscle he did not allow for his opponents, but lash of tongue and 
pen he could and did wield with vigor. His controversial spirit is seen in 
the quaint titles of his books; such as George Fox Digged out of his Bur- 
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rows and The Bloody Tenet of Persecution for the Cause of Conscience. 
The latter being replied to by Mr. Cotton in The Bloody Tenet of Persecu- 
tion for the Cause of Conscience, Washed and made White in the Blood of the 
Lamb, The undaunted Williams retaliated with Zhe Bloody Tenet of Per- 
secution made yet More Bloody by Mr. Cotton's Endeavor to wash it white 
in the Blood of the Lamb. We see him, too, an old man in the seventies, 
rowing an open boat from Providence, in the dead of winter, to engage 
in a controversy with George Fox in the old Quaker meeting-house in 
Newport. 

Such was Roger Williams, the apostle of religious liberty, the patron 
saint of Rhode Island, who shaped its history for more than forty years 
—a man of stern convictions, strong opinions, and sharp corners; ‘ most 
hated where least known ;” stern and unbending to his opponents, gene- 
rous and genial to his friends, charitable and magnanimous to his enemies ; 
a compound of bigotry and liberality, yet of pure and blameless life; his 
“sincerity the key to his character,” his one idea the sanctity of conscience ; 
its results seen in our “declaration of independence,” our freedom from 
the union of church and state, our liberty to worship God; in his day a 
crank, an outcast, a tramp: now, 


“‘ With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us,” 


a man whom thousands delight to honor; whose name is a synonym 
for the good, the brave, the true, the kind-hearted, the magnanimous ; in 
whose honor we erect monuments and public buildings; name our soci- 
eties, halls and churches, so that in more senses than one it may be said, 
as of Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s cathedral, “If you ask for his 
monument, look around you.” His life story can never be told; its influ- 
ence spreads in ever widening circles to the furthest limits of civilization, 
and stretches forward through the coming ages to all time. 


Lb b, Wanneng 


NEwporT, RHODE ISLAND 


























MINOR TOPICS 
ANTIQUARIAN RICHES OF TENNESSEE 


On the field where General Thomas fought one of the great battles of the civil 
war in the winter of 1864-65, five miles south of Nashville, along Brown’s creek, 
is found the site of an old Indian metropolis and an immense aboriginal cemetery. 
Three thousand closely-laid stone graves are known to exist there, and a thousand 
have been discovered on an adjoining farm. These and smaller Indian cemeteries 
in the neighboring region establish the fact that the Indians had an ancient town 
at Nashville, with many surrounding villages and settlements. The antiquities 
found in the central cemetery are numerous and important. 

Mr. Gates P. Thruston of the Tennessee Historical Society has made elabo- 
rate studies of the unique and remarkable objects found in these burial places, and 
has gathered several hundred in pictorial form, with detailed descriptions of them, 
into his recently published volume, which affords the reader nearly all the pleas- 
ure of a visit to an extensive museum. He says: “Six or seven hundred perfect 
specimens of well-burned pottery have been obtained, many of them unique in 
form, and so finely finished that they maybe said to besemi-glazed. Nearly every 
familiar object, animate and inanimate, is represented in the forms of this ware. 
Animals, birds, and fish in great variety, the human figure in many attitudes, sea- 
shell forms, and grotesque and fanciful figures are all here, and many of the vessels 
have been colored and decorated with considerable artistic skill. There are cook- 
ing vessels, drinking cups, water jars, hanging vessels, sets of ware ornamented and 
plain, basins, bottles, vases, spoons, and, indeed, every variety of equipment for a 
well-stocked aboriginal cuisine. Many of the images and terra cotta heads doubt- 
less show approximately types of the very faces and lineaments of the race buried 
beside them, evidently the ancient Indian aristocracy of the Cumberland valley. 
Doubtless these Nashville Indians were an advanced type, and considerably more 
civilized than their descendants. They had insignia of social organization and 
ceremonial, and were a rising people when the Iroquois of the north descended 
upon and scattered them. And besides, the Indian, devoted to his family or tribe, 
had in his social system a natural tendency to disintegration. Haughty, taciturn, 
impracticable, impatient of reproof, faithful friends, implacable enemies, they never 
seemed able to grasp the principle of order, submission, and union necessary to 
stability and enduring progress.” 

Among the most interesting objects found in the ancient cemeteries of Ten- 
nessee are those of shell. It seems there was an “age of shelJ."" Drinking vessels 
in shell are very numerous, as also finely engraved gorgets and quaint shell spoons 
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of various types. Mr. Thruston observes that “the ancient tribes of Tennessee 
were evidently more refined in their manner of eating than some of their more sav- 
age neighbors outside of the mound districts. Their shell spoons were of very 
proper and limited size.”” The fine shell bowl—the spoon—is, in most instances, as 
light and delicately formed as modern china ware. Many beads and personal 
ornaments of shell have been found ; also curious pins of shell, probably used for 
the hair. Sometimes these pins are very long, with heads shaped like common 
nails. One little shell bracelet has been taken from a grave, most ingeniously 
carved, which seems to indicate a somewhat advanced condition of society. The 
engraved shell gorgets are of still greater significance, ornamented as they are with 
circles or circular devices. Mr. Thruston says: “ The civilization of Peru had 
declined from its best estate when the Spaniards first appeared, and trampled 
upon the power of the Incas ; the Mayas had lapsed into barbarism, and their im- 
posing structures of stone were in ruins when discovered; the Aztecs were less 
civilized than their predecessors the Toltecs; and the progressive race of mound- 
builders, who once doubtless formed a strong tribal alliance or confederacy in the 
Mississippi valley and adjacent sections, had also probably reached the zenith and 
decline oftheir power when Columbus set sail upon his voyage of discovery ; but 
unmistakable evidences of their more advanced state have already been found in 
many ancient centres of their population and progress.” 
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DURAND’S PICTURE OF THE “CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE” 


[The following correspondence is not without interest to lovers of art, as well as to those who 
regard historical accuracy. Mr. Clover was a well-known friend of artists many years ago, in New 
York, who died at the advanced age of eighty-nine years. His son, the Rev. Dr. Lewis P. Clover, 
to whom the letters are addressed, was a young and promising artist in years gone by, a pupil of 
Durand, and an associate of the National Academy of Design. The close relations and life-long 
friendship existing between the master and pupil naturally inclined the children to call upon his 
and their old friend Dr. Clover to officiate at the funeral of their father, who died at about the age 
of ninety years, and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. | 


JOHN DURAND TO REV. DR. CLOVER 


[FIRST LETTER] 


South Orange 18th 1876. 

Dear Lewis 

Father has not written a letter for many months, and as I fear that you might 
wait a long time for his answer, I reply for him—to your letter which he received 
this morning. Otherwise you might have to wait until I walk over to Milburn to 
rummage over that portfolio of engravings 

With regard to the “ Capture of Major André ” father thinks that you are mis- 
taken in its being a commission from your father; although he knows that it was in 
his possession. He thinks that he painted it independent of any commission, and 
that he probably sold it to him. This impression is sustained by reference to the 
catalogue of the exhibition of 1835, in which the picture was placed, and he finds 
that it is not marked with any possessor’s name. You are quite right with regard 
to the “ Boonton Falls” landscape. In relation to that picture his memory is per- 
fectly clear. The commission came from your father, and he executed it accord- 
ingly. It is the first commission he had for a view of local scenery. 

I intend to see you the first favorable day for a walk. In the meantime, per- 
haps you will have had a talk with your father, about these matters which are inter- 
esting to all of us. 


With best respects to the family 
Faithfully Yours 


John Durand. 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 4.--a1 
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[SECOND LETTER] 


South Orange 


November * 26th 1878 
Dear Lewis 


In relation to the picture of Major André, father recollects that he went to 


. Tarrytown to make studies, or drawings rather of the locality of the arrest; but he 


does not remember who went with him. As I said in my last note, he can recall 
no circumstance connected with the picture at the time he painted iit, except that 
it fell into your father’s possession, and subsequently into that of James K. Pauld- 
ing. He thinks that it is quite possible your father actually commissioned him to 
paint the picture inasmuch, as at-that time there were few amateurs—in fact none 
—who could give a commission for a work of that stamp ; local art being esteemed 
only by those who were familiar with artists, and who like your father, could meas- 
ure the degree of encouragement for it. 

I enclose the note concerning engravings by the Masters of the Art, which for- 
tunately, father was in the humor to write this morning. 


Faithfully yours, 
John Durand. 


MR. CLOVER, SENIOR, TO REV. DR. CLOVER 


Dec. 14, 1878. 
Dear Lewis 


As regards the pictures you speak of, the following were painted for me by Mr. 
Durand viz “Boonton Falls” and the “Capture of Major André.” + Boonton 
Falls made a very pleasing picture. That of Major André was of more value from 
its historical association. The view of the ground was no doubt correct, as it was 
pointed out to Mr. Durand by an old resident of the place. I was present at the 
time, and know this to be the fact. But few persons in looking at this picture 
realize how closely identified the event it represents, is with the history of our 
country. Col. Trumbull, when he saw it said “ But for that event the declaration 
of independence might have proved abortive, and the blood of so many of our 
countrymen shed in vain.” 

I had a few other pictures painted to order which I cannot recall at present 


Yours Affectionately 
L. P. Clover. 


* December 2. 

+ One of the original lead-pencil designs for this picture by Durand, together with the origi- 
nal designs of the ‘‘ Prisoner of Chilon” by Wm. Page, ‘‘ A Man in Easy Circumstances” by 
Wm. S. Mount, and other sketches are in the possession of the Rev, Dr. Clover. 
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NOTES 


WASHINGTON AS A FOX-HUNTER— 
“His diaries,” writes Henry Cabot 
Lodge, “abound with allusions to the 
sport.” As, for instance “ ‘ Went a-hunt- 
ing with Jacky Custis and catched a fox 
after three hours’ chase ; found it in the 
creek.’ ‘Mr. Bryan Fairfax, Mr. Gray- 
son and Phil. Alexander came home 
by sunrise. Hunted and catched a fox 
with these, Lord Fairfax, his brother, 
and Colonel Fairfax, all of whom, with 
Mr. Fairfax and Mr. Wilson of Eng- 
land, dined here.’ Again, November 
26th and 29th, ‘Hunted again with 
the same party.” ‘1768, January 8th, 
Hunting again with same company. 
Started a fox and run him 4 hours. 
Took the hounds off at night.’ ‘ January 
15, shooting.’ ‘16. At home all day with 
cards ; it snowing.’ ‘ 23. Rid to Muddy 
Hole and directed paths to be cut for fox- 
hunting.’ ‘Feb. 12. Catched 2 foxes.’ 
‘Feb. 13. Catched 2 more foxes.’ ‘ Mar: 
2. Catched fox with bobbed tail and cut 
ears after 7 hours’ chase, in which most 
of the dogs were worsted.’ ‘ Dec. 5. Fox- 
hunting with Lord Fairfax and his 
brother and Colonel Fairfax. Started a 
fox and lost it. Dined at Belvoir and 
returned in the evening.’ So the entries 
run on, for he hunted almost every day 
in the season, usually with success, always 
with persistence.” 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S PROPHECY—In 
his second annual message, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1862, President Lincoln said : 
“ Fellow Citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. We of this congress and this admin- 
istration will be remembered in spite of 


ourselves. No personal significance or 
insignificance can spare one or another 
of us. The fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us down, in honor or dis- 
honor, to the latest generation. We say 
we are forthe Union. The world will 
not forget that we say this. We know 
how to save the Union. The world 
knows we do know how to save it. We 
—even we here—hold the power and 
bear the responsibility. In giving /ree- 
dom to the slave we assure freedom to 
the free—honorable alike in what we 
give and what we preserve. We shall 
nobly save, or meanly lose, the last best 
hope of earth. Other means may suc- 
ceed, this could not fail. The way is 
plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way 
which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud, and God must forever bless.” 





JONATHAN sTURGES—The following 
story is told of Jonathan Sturges’s arrival 
in New York and meeting with Robert 
Lenox : Jonathan, a rustic lad from New 
England, arrived on a vessel in New 
York on Saturday evening, a stranger, 
with very little money in his pocket. On 
Sunday morning he looked around for a 
church. He found the old Wall Street 
house of worship near Broadway, and 
stood on the step while the gay throng of 
church-goers passed in. The grandeur 
of the place appalled him. 

Robert Lenox, a prominent member 
of the church, was always interested in 
young men. He sawthe boy and spoke 
to him. 

‘* Are you a stranger in the city ?” 

“¢ Yes, sir ; I arrived last night.” 
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“So you came at once to the house of 
God? Would you like a seat?” 

“T would, thank you.” 

The bashful lad was ushered into Mr. 
Lenox’s own pew. The next morning he 
sought out a dealer in sail-cloth. He 


* wanted credit for a little canvas. ‘ Did I 


not see you in Mr. Lenox’s pew yester- 
day ?” asked the merchant. 
“TI don’t know whose pew I sat in, 


but a kind gentleman gave me a seat,” 
was the reply. 

“ Well, lad, that was Mr. Lenox, and 
it is no common honor to be asked to 
sit in his pew ; I will trust any boy with 
goods who has had that honor conferred 
upon him.” 

To the day of his death Mr. Sturges 
said that his success dated from that 
Sunday.— Youth's Companion. 


- QUERIES 


JAMES DE PEYSTER OGDEN—The New 
York Life Insurance Company is anxious 
to discover the names and addresses of 
any or all of the children of the late 
James Ne Peyster Ogden of New York, 
the first president of the company, who 
died in 1870, at his residence in Crosby 
street. Any replies sent to me, care of 
the company’s publication department, 
will be highly appreciated. 

W. ABBOTT 

346 BRoADWAY, NEw York CIty. 





TABLECLOTH OF FRANCIS WILLOUGH- 
sy—The descendants of Deputy-Gov- 
ernor Francis Willoughby of Massachu- 
setts have a tablecloth which, in an old 


family tradition, is said to have been em- 
broidered by Princess Elizabeth when 
she was imprisoned in the Tower, and to 
have been given by her to her relative, a 
Willoughby lady who was her maid of 
honor. It is a fact of history that the 
Hon. Margaret Willoughby, her cousin, 
was maid of honor to the princess. The 
tablecloth bears the mark of a square 
padlock wrought in needlework. Was 
this cipher used by Princess Elizabeth 
in her captivity or at any other time? 
The information is needed for the Wil- 
loughby monograph in their family his- 
tories and genealogies by 

Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp E. SAuisBurY 

NEw HAvEn, Conn. 


REPLIES 


TENT ON THE BEACH [xxiv. 232]— 
The following are the “ three friends,” as 
I understand, in Whittier’s poem: The 
“lettered magnate lording o’er an ever 
widening realm of books” is certainly 
James T.. Fields, the poet-publisher and 
critic ; the “dream born” philosopher, 
poet, and reformer is the sage Ralph 
Waldo Emerson of Concord; and “one 


whose Arab face was tanned by tropic 
suns and boreal frost” can be no other 
than Bayard Taylor. 

D. F. L. 


MANCHESTER, MAss. 





We think Whittier refers to himself, 
instead of Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his 
famous lines : 
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** And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfil, 
Had left the Muses’ haunts, to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill;” 


and that the “three friends” were James 
T. Fields, Bayard Taylor, and Whittier 


himself. 
EDITOR 





KITTEREEN, UNDER THE HAMMER- 
CLOTH [xxiii. 506, xxiv. 72]— Accord- 
ing to ‘“ Anonymana,” London, 1809, 
Century v., iii. p. 181, the hammer- 
cloth is an ornamented covering for a 
coach-box : the coachman formerly used 
to carry a hammer, pincers, a few nails, 
etc., ina leather pouch hanging to his box, 
and this cloth was devised for the hiding 
or concealing of them from public view. 
Subsequently a small box or chest re- 
placed the pouch, and I hold that such 
a box or chest under the hammer-cloth 


was a kittereen. 
ANCHOR 
Tivo.ti, NEw York. 





KITTEREEN [xxiii. 506, xxiv. 72]— 
Your correspondent Anchor is mistaken 
in regard to the kittereen ; it was a vehicle 
manufactured for the colonial trade. In 
looking over a file of the Jamaica (W. I.) 
newspapers I find the following refer- 
ences: 1780, a new “kitterine harness ”’ 
offered for sale. 1781, a coachmaker 
offers ‘coaches, chariots, phaetons, kit- 
tereens and sulkies ”’ for sale. A tavern- 
keeper will hire to any part of the Island 
of Jamaica “ kittereens and saddle 
horses:” 1782, a “kitterine” almost 
new to besold. The following impor- 
tant advertisement appeared in March, 
1782: “Horse and chaise. A gentle- 
man has a very neat and strong made 


kitterine, with the patent wheel, and a 
pair of harness to dispose of.” 

A description of the Island of Jamaica, 
printed in 1788, contains this paragraph: 
“The merchants of Kingston go from 
their residences in the country, or higher 
part of the town, to their stores in kit- 
tereens (single horse chaise) about nine 
in the morning ; while ladies never ap- 
pear on foot in the streets, but are, when 
out, in chaises, sulkies, or kittereens.” 

Long’s History of Jamaica (vol. i. p. 
591) contains a table of rates of freight 
from London to Jamaica as settled 11th 
September, 1771. Among the articles 
enumerated, are coaches with carriages 
and wheels, chariots with ditto, four- 
wheeled post-chaises with ditto, two- 
wheeled chaises with tops, ‘wo-wheeled 
chaises without tops or ketterings, sedan 
chairs in cases. 

A kittereen was a two-wheel, single 
horse chaise without a top. 

PETERSFIELD 





THE BATTL® OF NATIONS [xxiv. 232] 
—The term “battle of the nations,” 
known in Germany as the Vélkerschlacht 
is given to the terrible conflict at Leipsic, 
fought October 16-19, 1813. It well de- 
serves its soubriquet, for on that sanguin- 
ary field the great Napoleon was con- 
tending with the armies of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. Among the nations 
engaged can be counted French, Saxons, 
Prussians, Austrians, Poles, Russians, 
Wurtembergers, and many minor nation- 
alities. Its loss to Napoleon was the 
cause of his first downfall, which took 
place the following year. 

Davip FitzGERALD 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE and 
the Adjacent States, and the State of Aborigi- 
nal Society in the scale of Civilization repre- 
sented by them. A series of historical and 
ethnological studies. By Gates P. THrus- 
TON, corresponding secretary of the Tennes- 
see Historical Society. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
369. Cincinnati, 1890. Robert Clarke & Co. 


This is the most elaborately illustrated work 
on the special subject of archeology that has ap- 
peared in forty years—since the government in 
1851 published the *‘ Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley.” The volume is really an 
elaboration of an article entitled, ‘‘ The Ancient 
Races of America,” which graced the pages of 
this magazine in May, 1885. As the author sub- 
sequently proceeded with his studies, he found 
new objects of interest and made many discover- 
ies—new types of images and idols, inscribed 
stones, new forms of pottery, engraved gorgets, 
plastering trowels, an aboriginal fork, and vari- 
ous strange new implements. He must neces- 
sarily consider the general subject of the mound- 
builders, their arts and industries. And thus 
his work expanded. The book as now published 
contains two hundred and sixty-three maps, 
plates, and engravings, many of which are from 
photographs. Thousands of graves have been 
found together in certain instances in making 
excavations for these studies, and the contents 
include toys for children, such as miniature pot- 
tery, rattles, and marbles ; tools for workers in 
clay, stone, and bone ; medicine paddles, chisels 
of chipped flint, and pulley-like wheels thinly 
coated with native copper. Many of the objects 
seem to have been brought from a distance, as 
shell from the Gulf, mica from Virginia and 
North Carolina, copper from Lake Superior, and 
various minerals from regions hundreds of miles 
away. These Indian graves, within thirty miles 
of Nashville, out-number the graves of the white 
race after a century of occupation. Mr. Thrus- 
ton says: ‘‘ All standard authorities agree that 
our western continent had been peopled at least 
two or three thousand years prior to the date of 
its discovery. This fact must be fully realized 
and accepted without question before progress 
can be made in the investigation. Geology, 
history, ruins upon ruins, tradition, moral and 
— characteristics, the great variety of 

anguages, the wide-spread dispersion—all unite 
in establishing the remoteness of the period. It 
must be measured by the epochs of geologic time 
rather than by the years of chronology.” The 


work is most creditable to the taste and skill and 
learning of its author, and will be greatly prized 
by all lovers of American archeology. Wishing 
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to place the volume within easy reach of stu- 
dents, collectors, and antiquarians, the price has 
been fixed at $4, without regard to the fact that 
the edition published will not repay the expense 
of preparing the illustrations. We cordially 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 





ARCHIVES OF MARYLAND. The eighth 
volume. PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF 
MARYLAND, 1687 (8)-1693. Edited by WIL- 
LIAM HAND BROWNE. $8vo, pp. 587. Pub- 
lished by authority of the state, under the 
direction of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Baltimore, 1890. 


The eighth volume of this valuable work con- 
tinues the council records without a break down 
to the outburst of the revolution, the result of 
which was to take the government of Maryland 
from the proprietary and place it in the hands of 
the king. In the chaotic times which followed, 
no regular council-journal seems to have been 
kept, or at least none has been preserved. 
The occurrences of the years from 1689 to 1692 
are supplemented as well as practicable by the 
help of documents in the public record office in 
London. The proclamation of William and 
Mary was delayed in reaching Maryland by the 
death of the messenger, which was unfortunate 
for the province. Maryland’s revolution in 1689 
was not in the beginning a popular movement, 
but the work of a few malcontents and fishers 
in troubled waters, with the apostate Coode at 
their head, who played upon the credulity, the 
fears, and the ignorance of the people, as did 
Leisler in New York. It was easy to alarm the 
inhabitants with stories that the Indians and 
Papists were on their way, coming to massacre 
the Protestants. The country was thrown into 
a panic of excitement, and then Coode and his 
coadjutors stepped forward in the character of 
protectors and preservers of order, and made 
themselves masters of the province, imprisoning 
or frightening away all who resisted them. 
When this was accomplished they hastened to 
hand the province over to the king in the name 
of all the Protestantsin Maryland. William, for- 
tified by the opinion of Lord Chief Justice Holt 
that the proceeding, if not strictly lawful, was 
at least expedient, took the government into his 
own hands, leaving to Baltimore, however, his 
territorial possessions and personal revenues. 
Maryland thus became a royal government, and 
so continued for twenty-five years, though the 
charter was never annulled, Lord Chief Justice 
Holt advised Lord Caermarthen, president of the 
privy council, on the question of law, as fol- 






































lows : ‘‘I think it had been better if an inquisi- 
tion had been taken and the forfeitures com- 
mitted by the Lord Baltemore had been therein 
founde before any grant be made to a new gov- 
ernor yet since there is none and it being a case 
of necessity I thinke the king may by his commis- 
sion constitute a governor whose authority will 
be legall, though he must be responsible to 
Lord Baltemore for the profits. If an agree- 
ment can be made with Lord Baltemore it will 
be convenient and easy for the governor that 
the king shall appoint ; an inquisition may at 
any time be taken if the forfeiture be not par- 
doned of which there is some doubt.” 





REPORT OF THE CANADIAN  AR- 
CHIVES. By DoucLas Brymer, Archivist. 
Being an appendix to Report of the Minister 
of Agriculture. 8vo, pp. 337. Ottawa, 1890. 
The original documents in the Canadian ar- 

chives cover the period from the earliest settle- 

ment of Canada to recent dates, and are especially 
rich in documents of the last century relating to 
the Northwest. The Haldimand collection is one 
of peculiar value through the fact that it illumi- 
nates the most obscure decades in Canadian his- 
tory. The correspondence throws a flood of light 
on events of the time in Canada, and also on con- 
temporary events in what were then known as 
the American colonies. Mr. Brymer has brought 
order and information out of a chaotic mass of 
state papers, having arranged and calendared 
them in printed form so skilfully and intelligently 
that the scholarly public in all the future will be 
able to make use of them for historical purposes 
andstructures. The private diary of Haldimand, 
beginning with the year 1786, occupies one hun- 
dred and sixty-four pages of this volume, pre- 
sented in both French and English. Nothing 
could be more welcome. It presents a series of 
pictures of the times, to be found nowhere else. 

An example may be found in what he writes on 

the 17th of January, 1786: ‘* Visited General Pat- 

terson who entertained me with the misfortunes 
of the American war, and the enormous expense 
it had entailed. He believes that there may be 

a subject of inquiry by Parliament this session, 

He has all the accounts and papers ready. He 

tells me that Major André had a presentiment 

of some misfortune; that he (Patterson) was 
strongly opposed to the plan of gaining Arnold, 
and that André might have avoided exposing 
himself. He says he was present when the gen- 
eral told the king (speaking of Boston) that he 
had sufficient troops to bring these people to 
reason, &c. When General Patterson set out for 

Boston, he had express orders from the minister 

to report the state of things. Hedid so without 

reserve. The letter was shown to the king, who, 
preoccupied with what General Gage had told 
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him, paid no attention to the letter, saying that 
Mr. Gage haiing spent so long a time in Amer- 
ica, must kn@w that country and the character of 
its inhabitants better than Patterson.” The cal- 
endar of the Boquet collection is also of surpass- 
ing value. Colonel Boquet's Letter Book opens 
May 13, 1756. He was a native of Switzer- 
land, had served in the Dutch and Sardinian 
armies, and in 1754 was selected to act with 
Haldimand in raising men for the ‘* Royal Amer- 
icans,” acorps irtended for the British service 
in America, the officers of which were to be 
either American or foreign Protestants. Boquet, 
it is well known, was actively employed in Amer- 
ica during the last years of the war between 
France and Britain, and held a leading command 
in the contest with the Indians, including the 
period of the Pontiac war. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PEN AND VOICE. 
Being a complete compilation of his Letters, 
Civil, Political, and Military. Also his Public 
Addresses, Messages to Congress, etc. By 
G. M. VAN BuREN. 12mo, pp. 435. Cincin- 
nati, 1890. Robert Clarke & Co. 


This work will be valued above any ordinary 
biography of President Lincoln from the fact 
that it records his own expressions of feeling, 
sometimes hopeful, sometimes indignant, some- 
times sad, and his remarkable opinions in times 
of great trial. All these public and private 
utterances bear the impress of an honest, con- 
scientious regard for whatever he believed to be 
right and wise. Colonel Van Buren has inserted 
over one hundred letters in the volume, that 
were written to the generals of the armies, 
which caused many to style the President the 
great general of the war; also a nearly equal 
number of letters to governors, members of 
the cabinet, and private gentlemen. Lincoln’s 
various addresses, proclamations, and messages 
to congress are also here, and may be studied 
at leisure. Said Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘On 
his shoulders rested a government dearer to 
him than his own life. At its life millions 
were striking at home; upon it foreign eyes were 
lowered, and it stood like a lone island in a sea 
full of storms, and every tide and wave seemed 
eager to devour it. Upon thousands of hearts 
great sorrows and anxieties have rested, but upon 
not one such, and in such measure, as upon that 
simple, truthful. noble soul, our faithful and 
sainted Lincoln.” 


SETON OF PARBROATH IN SCOTLAND 
AND AMERICA. 1I2mo, pp. 28, pamphlet. 
Printed for private circulation. New York, 
1890. 
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The earliest records of Scotland show that 
the Setons flourished in the very beginning of the 
twelfth century as a baronial family, holding ex- 
tensive fiefs im capite of the crown. It is said 
by Taylor, in his Great Historic Families of 
Scotland, that ‘‘ the Setons are among the most 
ancient and illustrious of the great houses of 
Scotland, and are proverbially said to have the 
reddest blood in the kingdom. In consequence 
of a remarkable number of other families of the 
highest rank having sprung from their main 
stock, the heads of the house are styled Mag- 
na Nobilitatis Domini; and from their inter- 
marriage upon four different occasions with the 
royal family, they obtained the addition to 
their shield of the royal or double tressure.” 
The genealogy is traced with care in this little 
work, and the members of the family who set- 
tled in New York are faithfully described. Wil- 
liam Seton, who came here in 1758, married the 
daughter of Richard Curzon of Baltimore. His 
son William Seton succeeded him as head of 
the firm of Seton, Maitland & Co., New York, 
and married a daughter of Richard Bayley, 
M.D. The latter’s son William Seton mar- 
ried Emily, daughter of Nathaniel Prime, of the 
great banking-house of Prime, Ward & King. 
He alsu left a son William Seton, who is a man 
of letters, and another son, Robert (Monsignor), 
in holy orders, is now rector of Saint Joseph’s 
Church in Jersey City, New Jersey. 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMEDCHURCH, 
FLATBUSH. By Mrs. GERTRUDE LEFFERTS 
VANDERBILT. Square 16mo, pp. 49, pamphlet. 
Easter, 1890. Published by the consistory. 
This pleasantly written sketch forms a souve- 

nir of interest and importance, The first 

church edifice in Kings County was built in 1654 

at Medwout, now the little town of Flatbush, 

Long Island, which was then the most central 

place in the vicinity, and the most easiiy acces- 

sible to the inhabitants of other towns. The 
building cost $1,800, the whole colony contrib- 
uting. It was built in the form of a cross, sixty- 
five feet long, twenty-eight feet broad, and about 

fourteen feet high. The rear was reserved as a 

minister’s dwelling. A new structure rose upon 

the same site about forty-five years afterwards, 

built of stone, with a steep four-sided roof and a 

steeple. It was upwards of seventy-five years 

before this later sanctuary was remodeled and 
pews substituted in the place of chairs. A board, 
on which were placed the numbers of the Psalms 

to be sung during divine service, was hung in a 

conspicuous position, for all the members of the 

congregation were expected to take part in the 
singing. These curious old Psalm-books had 
silver corners and clasps. There were also small 
rings on them, through which were cords or 


long silver chains, by means of which they were 
hung on the backs of the chairs, when chairs were 
used instead of pews. Mrs. Vanderbilt describes 
the church bell, the succession of ministers who 
occupied the pulpit, the schoolmaster and his 
duties, and the later and present conditions of 
the ancient place of worship. The little work is 
handsomely printed, and bound with much taste. 





THE GREENVILLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
IN LEICESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Rev. THoMAs GREEN, M.D., First Pastor, 
1738-1888, Exercises on the 150th Anniver- 
sary of its Formation. 8vo, pp. 126, pamphlet. 
Privately printed. 


‘‘From the time when history first took up her 
pen she has been busy making records of events 
and deeds that distant generations may know of 
them and that their lessons may not be lost.” 
This striking passage is from the sermon of Rev. 
Dr. Estes, on the anniversary of the founding of 
the Baptist Church in Leicester. Samuel S. 
Green, A.M., of Worcester, a descendant of the 
first pastor, made on the occasion a beautiful and 
appropriate address, unveiling and presenting a 
handsome memorial tablet, which had been 
placed on the wallat the right of the pulpit, in 
memory of the Rev. Dr. Green, in the name of 
and as the gift of his great-grandson, Hon. 
Andrew H. Green of New York city, adding at 
the close of his remarks, ‘* We all think more of 
a man who, to other qualities, adds affection for 
the town in which he was born or lives, and in- 
terest in the place which was the home of his 
ancestors, and in his ancestors themselves.” Dr. 
Estes in his discourse gave a succinct history of 
the town, and Hon. Andrew H. Green, Rev. 
Leighton Williams of New York, Rev. Samuel 
May of Leicester, and others addressed the as- 
semblage, contributing much information of 
interest in relation to the first pastor and his 
descendants. The work as printed embodies all 
these addresses, with numerous foot-notes, re- 
vealing the fact that much painstaking care has 
been exercised in the verification of references, 
rendering the publication a valuable contribu- 
tion to historic literature. 





SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PA- 
PERS. Vol. XVII. [See Monument Me+ 
morial volume.| Edited by R. A. Brock. 
8vo, pp. 441. Published by the society. 
Richmond, Virginia, 1889. 

The able papers presented in this well printed 
volume are of great interest and of unspeakable 
value to students and scholars. Nearly half its 
pages are devoted to Robert E. Lee, whose 
public career forms one of the most impressive 
chapters in human history. 
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